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Correspondents should write only on one side of | 


the sheet. Their best thoughts and practical ideas are 
always welcome; no matter how rough, we will cheer- 
fully * fix them up.” 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Adair Talks About Novice. 


Mr. Eprror :—When the New Idea Hive 
and theory was first made public, Mr. Root 
became terribly excited over it, and time af- 
ter time, in your columns, warned bee- 
keepers against it, as he does against every- 
thing he knows nothing about. Why, sir, 
he skinned Gallup and me over and over. 
We told him then, that the two-story Sim- 
plicity Hive had so completely filled his 
brain, that he had no room for anything 
else. The hive has now been tested for 
three seasons, and everything claimed for 
it has been established as true, by the best 
apiculturists in all parts of the country. 

Root is too much of a Yankee, not to see 
how the thing is going, and consequently 
we now find him recommending, manufac- 
turing and selling the much-abused ‘‘ New 
Idea.” He has even gone so far as to 
adopt the ‘‘ Adair” size of frame, and now 
charges an extra price for an extractor that 
fits any other. We are glad to see this, but 
we must say that he submits with a bad 
grace. As long as he fought it, he never 
once thought that the Idea was old. If it 
turned out to be a failure, he was willing 
to saddle the whole disgrace on me and 
Gallup, who he charged were trying to puz- 
zie and befog the ‘‘ ignorant” bee-keepers. 
But as soon as it turns out successfully, he 
joins in with others. See AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for May, 1874, where he admits 
that ‘‘the testimony is strongly in favor of 
those over the two-story hives” but is un- 
generous enough to suggest that it is no 
‘‘New Idea” at all. He says, ‘‘ Double 
width hives were used in our country be- 
fore this work (Progressive Bee Culture) 
was published, for he had mentioned in 
public, making hives four or more feet 
long.” I did mention it at the first Indian- 








apolis convention in 1870, and had a hive | damage and cruelty of the mutilation? and 


there on exhibition. I had then used it 
several years investigating its practical 
workings. In the same article he insists 
again that ‘‘ The ‘New Idea’ was, if it is 
not now, set forth as a patent hive,” as if 
that was an objection to it. But why does 
he so often repeat what is not so? I have 
repeatedly stated in answer to him, and 
others, that I never asserted a patent on it. 
He refers the reader to inside of the first 
cover of ‘‘ Progressive Bee Culture,” where 
he says, ‘‘ His price then given for a Lang 
stroth hive, fitted up on the ‘New Idea’ 
plan with right to use is ten dollars.” Now 
nothing of the sort is to be found there nor 
in any other place. The proposition made 
on the cover of ‘‘ Progressive Bee Culture,” 
is just the reverse of what he states, and is 
as follows : 

‘* In order to enable all to secure the bene- 
fits of the ‘ New Idea’ Hive, I will furnish 
them with samples of Langstroth hives or 
those of similar construction, arranged for 
frames in the centre, and the ends filled 
out with my section honey boxes, with a 
right to use the honey bores on any hive, 
for $10.00, etc.” 

I sometimes think, Mr. Editor, that I 
will quit writing about bees, for I must be 
incompetent to make myself understood. 
It is annoying in the extreme, to have 
what I consider the plainest sentence I can 
frame, perverted into just the opposite. 
Another is to be found in the same article 
of Root’s, where he says I ‘‘condemn the 
Extractor.” I have never done so, but 
merely stated that its value is overestimated 
hy such enthusiasts as Mr. Root. J have 
never condemned the Melextractor. On the 
contrary, have always advised every one 
keeping bees, to use it. It is indispensa- 
ble to successful bee-keeping. But if I find 
that I can make box or comb honey more 
profitable than extracted, can I not have 
the privilege of saying so without subject- 
ing myself to such unfounded charges? If 
I find that the clipping of the wings of the 
queen is injurious, and attempt to show on 
physiological grounds recognized by the 
most eminent naturalists, why must I sub- 
ject myself to being called hard names, and 
ridiculed by men whose experience has not 
been such as to enable them to detect the 
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must I have the perversion go forth that I 
state that the wings are ‘‘ lungs, and nose, 
and ears?” If I have ideas of the respira- | 
tions of insects, differing from those stereo- 
typed in the bee books, which I think lead 
to injurious methods of ventilation, is it | 
fair to have every one who wishes to cast a 
slur, to be repeating that ‘‘ Adair says bees 
live without air ?” 

I don’t wish to be understood as enter- 
taining any ill will towards Mr. Root. I 
like him. His spicy flippancy is refresh- | 
ing, and he makes a lively little paper well | 
calculated to tickle the fancies of the peo- 
ple, and is doing a good work. His month- 
ly dish of gossip, seasoned as it is, with in- 
terjections, ejaculations, and occasionally 
with about as much poison as turns pickles 
green when made in a brass kettle, but don’t 
kill anybody, ought to be read by every- 
body, for he will stick in, at intervals, 
something of value; but we think it should 
not be made a “legal tender’ among bee- 
keepers, for so fallible an adviser won't do 
for an oracle. Has he ever settled down 
on anything? Take his writings for the | 


thing connected with bee-keeping. He first 


got up an Extractor, which he thought was | 
perfection, and that he would not exchange | 


for any other, particularly if it was ‘‘ pat- 
ented,” but we do find him a season or two 


later (1871), throwing it aside and using the , 
He accepted | 


Peabody, which is patented. 
an agency, and let no occasion slip to puff 


it, and induced many a bee-keeper to buy | 


it. After using it a year or two, he turns 
around and condemns it, and gets up an- 
other. 


He first started out with the tall frame, | ered so absurd. Hecannot do itin a 


| inch hive, for such a queen will fill it all 
| with brood from end to end. 


in the American hive. Suddenly he vibra- 
ted to the opposite extreme, and tells us no 
frame will answer unless it be the Shallow 
Langstroth. If itis any deeper, it is too 
tall, if any narrower, it won't do. 


him a little unsettled on the subject, for he 
says, ‘‘ Our greatest objection to the Gallup 
frame, is the labor of handling so many. 


Quinby uses the largest frame we know of, | recommended, such as sending bee eggs by 


and we really like the idea.” Inthe AMERI- 
CAN BEE JouRNAL for July, he gets down a 
little, and says : 

‘““The best colony in our apiary, we be- 
lieve, is in a two-story hive, frame one foot 


square, and they are really pretty to handle; | 


just the thing for ladies to handle, but for 
some other reasons we prefer the Shallow 
frames.” 


Since then he has had no settled notions 
about it, until lately (thatis since the ‘‘ New 
Idea” has struck in on him.) He now 
adopts the Adair size that is 10x13 inside 


measurement, and can give as good reasons | 


for its being the best size, as he ever gave 


In 1872, | 
(AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL of April) we find | 


| about? 
| corner of page 55, of Gleanings-in-Bee-Cul- 


for any other, and it is hard to tell what his 


| notions will be a year hence. 


As to hives,—a year ago he was particu- 
larly horrified that any one would use any 
other than a two-story Simplicity Lang- 


| stroth, but to-day his wind mill buzz-saw 


with all hands, P. G. blue eyes, ‘“‘ and such 
neighbors as call in, are putting in extra 
time on the ‘‘ New Idea,” that he has so 
heartily condemned. In fact, he has aban- 
doned every principle of his former hives, 
even to turning the frames across the en- 
trance, instead of following Langstroth and 
all the hive men that he has at times pat- 
ronized. 


I am not finding fault with these last 
changes, but am surprised that after the 
war he has waged on everything I have 
written, that he should in the end adopt 
every principle that my ridiculous theories 
have established, for it was out of the 
‘‘theorizing” that he found so much fault 
with, that the new hive grew. If he will 
disprove the theory advanced in Progressive 
Bee Culture, the hive he is now recom- 


last seven years, and see how often he has | mending as a ‘“‘ Standard,” is worthless as 


changed his notions about almost every- | cttadtn of the bes 


all hives are that are not adapted to the in- 
He will find, however, 
that he will have to abandon his $1.00 notions 
before he can work the hive perfectly. A 
hive 30 inches long, is too small. The 
smallest I have, are 36 inches long, 
and cannot nearly accommodate the bees, 
even in a poor season. If he will give 
more room, and disturb the brood nest as 
little as possible, except to give plenty of 
room to a vigorous queen, with all her 
members and organs perfect, including her 


| wings, he will soon have an opportunity to 


verify all of the theories that he has consid- 
30- 


Do you remember how many feeders he 
has adopted as the best, and then aban- 
doned for something else, from his triangu- 
lar glass feeder, all the way up to the 
‘Tea Kettle” that Mr. Quinby says he 
plagiarized, or something of that sort,—and 
how many vagaries he has indulged in, and 


mail, hatching them by artificial heat, and 


| his many crude notions about wintering, 


ending in covering his hives with horse 
manure, and the loss of the most of them, 
which he informs us in May Gleanings, 
will prevent him from supplying those 
$1.00 queens that he has talked so much 
If you will look way down in one 


ture, or How-to-realize-the-most-money- 
with-the-smallest-expenditure-of-capital- and 
-labor - in - the-care-of-bees-rationally-consid- 
ered, for May, under the head of ‘“ De- 
pository of blasted hopes, or letters from 
those who have made bee-culture a fail- 















| 
ure,” you will find him whispering to him- | 


self as follows: 


“That you cannot winter bees, is very evident, 
and unless you can show us that you can summer | 


thein, we shal! have to conclude you are no bee- 
keeper at all.” 


(He certainly must have forgotten to feed | 


his bees on A. Coffee sugar syrup). 
For these, and many other reasons, we 
long ago concluded that Root, or ‘‘ Novice,” 


as he takes pride in calling himself, is not | 


a safe guide, nor capable of the job he has | 


undertaken of regulating the whole bee | . 
2 | foin, healthy hay, and is unsurpassed for 


world. D. L. Aparr. 


Hawesville,EKy. 





i -_-——- ee < 


Sundry Questions and Answers. 





CONDUCTED BY CH. DADANT. 





QUESTION. 


How am Ito subdue bees, and shake them 
off deep combs ? I find it makes them cross. 
O. S. BRown. 


ANSWER. 


Here is the way we remove the bees off | 


the combs, to be emptied with the extractor : 


We take out of the hive the combs to be 


emptied and we replace them by as many dry 
combs ; we close the hive ; then with a small 
broom of blue grass or with a goose wing we 


brush the bees in front of the hive. Asthe | 


work is done quickly the bees do not have 
time to become cross. 
QUESTIONS. 

ist. At what time does basswood blossom ? 

2nd. How many basswood trees are requir- 
ed to furnish a colony of bees with as much 
honey as they can gather? How old are they 
when they first blossom ? 

3rd. Will they grow on poor dry sandy or 
Bravely land of drift formation? _ y 

4th. Has Esparcet ever been tried in this 
country? Where can the seed be obtained ? 

5th. Is there any honey yielding hedge 
plant that sheep will not browse ? 

H. A. SPRAGUE. 
ANSWERS. 

ist. Basswood blossoms about as soon as 
the main blooming of clover is over. Here 
(Hancock Co., Ill.) it blossoms between the 
ist and 10th of July. There are two kinds of 
basswood which can thrive in the northern 
States and which do not blossom exactly at 
the same time. 

2nd. It is impossible to answer the second 
question. Some times the basswood flowers 
seem to have been dipped in honey, while at 
other years the blossoms contain nearly no 
honey. We have planted a nursery of bass- 
wood in order to give the trees to our neigh- 
bors to plant as shade trees around their 
dwellings. We think that plan a good one. 
Lindens will bloom after six years, may be 
sooner, if planted already large. 

3rd. From what I know of basswood which 
is growing extensively in France, around the 
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cities, I think it will grow in the poorest 
soils. 

4th. Esparcet is a plant so useful that I 
cannot but suppose that it has been tried in 
this country. May be the hard winters have 
killed it, or perhaps it has been tried on wet 
soil. Yet I believe that it can succeed in 
some parts of the United States. 

Esparcette,or sainfoin,of Burgundy, (Hedix- 
arum onobrychis) like a calcareous soil ; its 
flower is a rose and pretty. It is very good for 
hay, as its French name indicates: sain- 


honey, as to quality and quantity. 

There is in France a great quantity of 
plants pertaining to the same family (the le- 
guminous) which for the greater part would 
prove a good acquisition for this country. | 
can name :—the carnation clover, or farouch. 
(trifolium incarnatum) which can be sowed 
in March to be cropped in July or August, or 
sowed in June for September. A very good 
plant for hay and honey. 

The Lucern (medicago sativa) varieties : 
media, falcata, ete. The lucern gives three 
to six crops yearly for six or eight years, in 
France, its flowers are deep violet and give 
very good honey. 

The lucern lupulina (med. lupulina) an- 
nual with yellow flowers ; good for hay and 
honey. 

The lotus corniculatres—good for wet soils. 

The gesses (lathyrus) varieties : sativus, 
hirsuties, cicera, prutensis, etc. 

The vesces (vicia) varieties : sativa, cien- 
nis, cracca, this last so pretty that it is called 
in France vesce elegante. 

The ers ervillia (ervuim ervillia) 

The Lentil (ervum lens) 

All these plants belonging to the same 
family are good for honey, and are cultivated 
for hay ; the last named is commonly eaten 
by the French people; it is with its seeds 
that the French house-keepers make the 
purec de lentilles. 

I think it is impossible to find the seeds of 
the above plants on this side of the Atlantic. 
If any bee-keeper wants to try one or many 
of them, I will be glad to get them from 
France for them, without charging anything 
for my work. Iam acquainted with several 
French bee-keepers who will cheerfully take 
the trouble of buying and sending the seeds 
desired. 

5th. I know of no honey yielding plant 
good for hedging in this country. 


8 





In describing the *‘ smoker” on page 121 
of our last issue, the printer made Mr. Cut- 
ler’s name Isaiah instead of Josiah, and it 
ought to have stated that had but just 
commenced the 84th year of his age. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Italian Queens—Cost of Raising. 


In the Feb. issue, M. Davis writes on this 
subject, and puts the cost at a reasonable 
sum—taking his climate into consideration. 

Being the first person to reduce the price 
of Italian Queens from $20.00 to $2.50 
each, let me say that I have never made 
any money at that price. In this part of 
the country, we are not sure of getting a 
fair honey crop oftener than three out of 
five years, and have often sent out as many 
as 900 queens in a season. 

A Ohio man, who advertises to sell Queens 
at $1.00, is honest enough to say that he 
does not warrant them pure, as he has so 
many black bees in his locality—neither 
will he warrant safe arrival. I will not at- 
tempt to raise queens at less than $3.50 
each; if my bees woald store one-half as 
much honey, as this $1.00 queen-bee-man 
claims that his bees will store for him. 

Adam Grimm says that good queens can- 
not be raised for $2.00, even in the best of 
localities. 

Some think Mr. Quinby correct about 
the bee disease, and some do not. My op- 
inion is that the cause is poor quality of 
food gathered by the bees in the fall pre- 
vious. 

Last season the quality was never better 
here, and my bees seem to be doing well on 


summer stands, and we have had only 


three weeks of very cold weather. Next 
season | intend to build a bee-depository on 
the plan of Mr. T. C. Ware, of Towanda, 
Ills. Will Mr. W. give his plan to the 
readers of the AMERICAN ‘BEE JOURNAL? 
We consider it the best one yet, as it re- 
quires but little labor and expense. 
H. ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass. 


— <-> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Doolittle’s Article. 


Our last article carried us to Dec. 6. 
About that time the snow all disappeared 
from our hives. The mercury stood at 57 
in the shade, but it was windy. Our bees 


had not had a chance to fly since Oct. 23, | 


and they did fly some, in spite of the wind, 
although nearly all that went out never re- 
turned. Dec. 16, bees had a nice fly with 
the mercury at45in the shade. We had very 
mild weather from Dec. 6 to Jan. 4. Jan. 
4, the mercury stood at 63 in the shade, 
and our bees flew to their hearts content. 
Jan. 22 it was very mild, until Jan. 30, 
when it became cold, and on the night of 
Feb. 1, the mercury stood at 18 below 
zero, Which is as cold as we very often get 
here, and 3 degrees colder than any time 
during the winter of 1872-3. March 2nd 
and 3rd were splendid days for bees, and 





we had a chance to examine nearly all of 
them; we found our 54 colonies and 4 
nuclei, all in good condition, with the ex- 
ception of one colony and one necleus, which 
had decreased in numbers so they occupy 
but three rows of comb. We found brood 
in all we examined from four square inches 
of comb, with eggs and forage in the cells, 
up to 200 square inches, with brood in all 
stages, and plenty of young workers. 

The winter on the whole has been a very 
mild one, with but little snow. We have 
never known the mercury to sink to zero, 
unless we had snow enough to bank at 
least to the height of the broad chamber of 
the hive. As mild as the winter has been, 
we have kept them banked out of sight 
nearly half of the time. We put straw in 
the caps to our hives march 20, to set them 
to breeding rapidly. It makes them so 
much warmer. 

We tried two, during the winter, with 
caps packed with straw, but when we came 
to bank them with snow, they became so 
warm and uneasy, we had to take it out 
again. We keep entrances closed as tight 
as we can make them, except when the 
bees can fly, and take no trouble to have 
any crooks or holes in the cap; neither do 
we fear their smothering. 

G. H. Doo.itr_e. 

Bowdens, N. Y. 


— <2) - 


Bee Notes and Queries. 


‘* What is the Best Hive ?”—asks a cor 
respondent. Probably there are not a half 
dozen bee-keepers in the country who 
would unite in recommending the same 
hive as ‘‘ the best.” 


Asters as Bee Plants.—A correspondent 
writes :—‘‘I am satisfied the common As- 
ter is an excellent honey-producing plant 
A friend of mine, an experienced bee-keep- 
er, recommended it to me, and my experi 
ence with it two seasons confirms the recom- 
mendation.” 


To keep Moth out of a Hive.—An IMllinois 
lady says, ‘‘A teacupful of Italian bees will 
keep all the moth out of a hive. You need 
not buy a hive which runs to a point at the 
bottom so that the moths will roll out; an 
Italian swarm of bees are a perfect protec- 
tion against moth.” 


Remedy for Bee-Stings.—A bee-keeper 
says:—‘' I have made one discovery—that a 
preparation or Leduwm palustre (Labrador 
Tea) homeeopathically prepared, is a sover- 
eign remedy for bee-stings.” But he does 
not tell us how to prepare it. 


-_- — = 


SAMUEL PORTER, West Ogden, Michigan, 
writes :—‘*‘ The May number states that I took 
200 pounds of surplus honey from my hives. 
It should have been 1200 pounds.” 











Novice. 

DEAR OLD AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :— 
We are right glad to see your pleasant face 
so early in the month, and also to find that 
your humble servant is still remembered oc- 
casionally on its pages. Tell Argus that 
‘‘old Syrupy” has got his hat and coat on 
now, for in fact this 29th day of April has 
been about as cold as any day in January. 
The ground is frozen, and snow has been 
on it for two days, yet we are happy to add 
our twenty-two colonies stood it without any 
further diminution of their numbers. If 
he did call us ‘‘old Syrupy,” we thank him 
for his remark that 7ruth might be found 
somewhere betwixt Mr. Quinby and our 
own ‘“‘hobby,” although the ‘ meeting” 
seems unlikely just now for some time to 
come, from the tone of Q’s letter. 

We are so used to being taken to task, 
that we think we have become almost har- 
‘dened, 7. é., in such a way that we can take 
a ‘big crack” right square on the top of 
the head, and look up pleasantly after it, 
instead of feeling about for something with 
which to give our opponent a ‘harder 
crack” back again, as we have done by far 
too often, and thus keep up controversy. 
We are perfectly willing to leave the matter 
to the judgment of our readers, and will 
abide by their decision after having sub- 
mitted enough from Mr. Q’s circular to 
show just what he does claim for his hive. 
He says: 

‘*TIn consequence of the advantage which 
this hive enables us to take of the labors of 
the bees, by preventing their swarming, 
etc., it is safe in a good season to calculate 
on an average of one or two hundred 
pounds of box honey, or two or three 
hundred when the combs are emptied with 
a machine—which will sell for more in one 
season than the price of colony.” 

The only question is, whether Mr. Q. 
is justified in offering his hive for sale to 
novices with so high an estimate, and more 
especially using the words,‘‘ on an average.” 

Mr. Q. did make us a present of the hive, 
and he has our sincere thanks for the same, 
for we presume he then supposed it would 
prove profitable in our locality also, but the 
fact would not deter us an instant from 
giving our honest opinion of the merits or 
demerits of anything prominently before 
the people. 

With Mr. Quinby’s full consent and ap- 
proval,—and it must be given more pleas- 
antly than in his article alluded to, we will 
undertake the task of giving full directions, 
with illustrations, on these pages, for mak- 
ing a perfect fac simile of his hive for four 
dollars. After that, if no one can be found 
to do it, we will make them singly or by the 
quantity for that price, or 25 per cent. 
less, packed ready to nail, everything 
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| verted, as a_ bee-feeder. 
| time ago, but long before that the same 
| device had been described many times, (and 


| one. 
| would say by way of apology, that he is an 


| chase them of him. 
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furnished. The sample we are to model 


from, shall be some one that he has sold 
_ before this appears in print. 


Mr. Van Deusen did also send us a small 
bee-feeder, but we wrote him at once 
(thanking him), and telling him we had 
been using the same thing for some time, 
and that we were sure a patent would not 
“hold” on the simple idea of covering any 
utensil with perforated tin, to be used in- 
This was some 


is now) in the earlier volumes of this very 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. Instead of using 
fruit jars and oyster cans, with many holes 
punched in them, we suggested using a 
whole ‘‘ tea kettle,” because it would hold 
from twenty-five to thirty pounds,—or 
enough for winter, atonce. E. Kretchmer, 
on page sixty-six, March number, mentions 
the same thing again, as being patented, 
and so far as his caution is concerned, we 
would respectfully invite him to try the 
“strength” of such a patent on ourselves 
to commence with, before trying to con- 
vince the public that the very useful and 
simple device is not free property to every 
If this appears hard on Mr. K., we 


old offender, and has led many good people 
to question whether they had a right to 
make and use such simple, feeders. 


Mr. C. C. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook, 
New York, has xow a patent on a very sim- 
ple device, for filling these feeders, and as 
they are sold at a fair price, “right” in 
cluded, it may be many times best to pur 
We feel sure he will 
agree With what we have said in this matter. 
We respect our patent laws, and would up- 
hold them when they are not made a pre- 
text for the now almost obsolete ‘right ”- 
selling swindle. 


On the contrary, we think quite favor- 
ably of Gallup’s strong stocks for out-door 
wintering, and agreed with him in thinking 
they perhaps would not do so well in-doors. 
Had he and Adair explained in a few sim- 
ple words that their ‘‘ New: Idea” was ‘“‘a 
long, one-story hive, with lots of bees in it,” 
we should have had no trouble in getting at 
it. Some way, there always seems to be 


| more of a temptation to “ hit back,” when 


Gallup gives one a‘‘clip,” than any one else. 


| Why do so many keep tilting at Novice’s 


dollar queens and hives? We only pro- 
posed that it would be a benefit all around 
for any one to sell any queen before 
she was tested, for $1.00. Would 


| such queens be in any way inferior in 


fertility? Very many excellent breeders 
now offer untested queens for $1.00, and 
their customer stands an equal chance of 
getting the very best. Selling queens 
known to be poor, for $1.00 each, wou'd 
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be an act of dishonesty, and would sooner 
or later bring its own reward. 

Please do at least give us the credit of 
disinterestedness in this matter, for we feel 
sure the business will pass along more 
briskly if queens are sold as soon as fertile, 
at a low price, and the accommodation will 
be on both sides. When the possessor of a 
queen has tested her himself, he is satisfied, 
and he is rarely otherwise. 

Many are the bee-keepers who would feel 
that the business paid tolerably well, were 
it not for the unceasing demands and con- 
tinued outgoes; if we have shown any, how 
they could lessen expenses and still be just 
ws well off, we shall have fulfilled our pur- 
pose in writing. If in our zeal we have 
now and then gone to extremes, please ex- 
cuse it on the ground that it was only what 
might be expected from your old friend 

NOvICcE. 

P.8.—When we get each one of our 
twenty-two colonies built ‘‘out” so that 
they fill a ten-foot hive, we suppose the 
queens will be worth ten dollars each, and 
were it not for spoiling their wings, we 
might cut them up in ten square slices at a 
dolar each. Speaking of wings, reminds 
me that we have read of ants biting off the 


wings of the mother ant as soon as she was | 


fertilized, for some reason best known to 
themselves. Can’t some one tell us more 
ubdout it, and are the ants to be censured for 
going contrary to nature? 

—_—_-+ - 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Do Bees Injure Fruit ? 


W. F. CLark :—Dear Sir :—In the March 
number of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
(p. 63) Mr. A. O. Kruschke, of Berlin, 
Wis., accused the WN. Y. Tribune of not 
publishing an article on the above-men- 
tioned subject, in reply to and in censure of 
‘that wise (?) Prof. Riley.” To show that 
the accusation was unjust, 1 mailed the 
correspondence of the 7’ribune, which you 
have kindly published in your April num- 
ber (pp. 76,77). Permit me to say further, 
in reply to Mr. K’s remarks, that I have no 
personal feeling in this matter, and I can 
well afford to leave it to your readers to 
decide, from which side comes the person- 
ality. For while the charges of crime and 
presumption, the taunts of sapiency and 
‘“wisdom,” and cowardice might well 
arouse some feeling of the kind, I have en- 
deavored to avoid such. My object is to 
state the truth, and my opinions are based 
not On a single experiment, but on repeated 
observation. Mr. K. may stigmatize them 
as presumption, but others will show more 
consideration and less egotism. Mr. K. 
may consider ithis ‘duty to be a bee-de- 
fender,” but I know no other duty as a nat- 
uralist, than to state my convictions as to 


the truth; and herein lies my “crime.” I 
have seen bees cut into fruit, and there is 
no imagination about it. The wisdom of 
my recommendation to the horticulturist 
who in extreme cases suffers from _ bee- 
injury, may be questioned; but none but 
prejudiced persons will doubt my statement 
of fact, and call my opinion based thereon 
presumption. Facts so often witnessed in 
the vineyard are not overthrown by a sin- 
gle adverse experiment. We have laws to 
protect us from the inroads of cattle left 
roaming at large, and if in exceptional times 
when the ordinary food of the commons is 
short or entirely lacking, our neighbor does 
not take proper care of his four-legged 
stock, but allows it to depredate on crops, 
legal redress is at command. But under 
similar exceptional circumstances, we have 
no legal protection from his six-legged 
stock. 

Finally, I hope Mr. K. will, as he prom- 
ises, continue his experiments; and as they 
may not all turn out like his first, he may 
yet learn to cultivate a due degree of mod- 
esty in the use of unpleasant and personal 
epithets; for truth will in the end ‘‘ shame 
the devil.” 

In line 15, p. 
‘** obscure.” 


77, ‘‘observe”’ should read 
Yours, etc., 
C. V. Riney. 
—_> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in the South. 


We of the South, the native home of the 
bee, know but little yet of his management 
as practiced by our Northern neighbors; 
and, in fact, the results produced by some, 
as at least claimed, are perfectly astound- 
ing to us. Some, however, pretend to ac- 
count for it by saying that bees know their 
necessities, and prepare for them according- 
ly; that in cold climates they lay up greater 
stores than in warm ones, and that on the 
peninsula of Florida, where there is no 
frost, they lay up no stores at all. This 
theory I believe to be nothing more than 
theory, and that upon trial will be proved 
to be wholly without a foundation in truth. 

We have none but the native bees here, 
yet, and I wish to learn to manage them 
more successfully before making any furth- 
er investments. I saw the first movable 
comb hive last year. Transferred two col- 
onies on the 25th of July. One was de- 
stroyed by moths; the other did well They 
are now working vigorously, and, if not 
prevented, will throw out a swarm in a few 
days. I have watched bees more closely 
the past winter than ever before, and I do 
not think there were ten days in succession 
at any time during cold weather that they 
could not fly out; and by the 14th of Feb. 
they were in full blast, gathering honey and 
pollen from a thousand flowers. This must 
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appear strange to you in the North, who 
are compelled to keep the poor fellows 
buried in cellars half their lives, in order 
that they should live the other half. I do 
not know what particular flower here gives 
the greatest yield, but I guess the bees 
know, and I suppose the supply is ample. 
Where the flowers are so numerous and so 
buried as they are here, there can be no ex- 
cuse for idle bees, if there are any such. I 
can see no reason why the business should 
not be more profitable here than farther 
north, if managed with the same care and 
skill. J.B. MircHe.. 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 
5 <ounn 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-ology in Kentucky. 


I will give the readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL a sketch of Kentucky Bee- 
ology as practised hereabouts. There is 
but one scientific bee man in this part of 
the country. I allude to R. M. Argo, of 
Lowell. The farmer, the mechanic, the 
merchant, indeed all hands here, keep—or 
rather, ‘‘ keep at”—a few stocks of bees, 
but pay little or no attention to them. If 
one or two stocks, say out of ten or a dozen, 
happen to do pretty well, the owner will 
say he had ‘good luck,” if not, “bad 
luck.” 

Kentucky until the last two or three years 
was, perhaps, as good a State for bees and 
honey as any. Our principal dependence 
for honey here is upon the white clover and 
basswood, or rather, as a Kentuckian would 
say, ‘* Linn.” 

In 1872 we had a short crop of both, 
last season scarcely any of either ; conse- 
quently our bees did no good whatever. 
Out of a dozen good, strong hives I did not 
get over twenty-five pounds of cap honey. 

I imported the first Italian bees brought 
to the State. In the year 1861 I purchased 
two queens, one of Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
and the other of Mr. K. P. Kidder of Bur- 
lington, Vt. I received the one from Mr. L. 
all right, and with the aid furnished by his 
instructions had but little difficulty in get- 
ting her safely introduced into a stock of 
common black bees. When I received the 
one I ordered of Mr. Kidder, the comb in the 
box had been broken down and the queen 
crippled. I introduced her, but she soon 
died. IL informed Mr. Kidder, but he would 
not replace her. 

I watched the progress of the other with 
much interest, and in about fifteen days 
saw her progeny begin to come forth. As 
no one in the county had ever seen an Ital- 
ian bee it was quite a curiosity, and many 


persons came expressly to see it. I after- | 


wards ordered some queens from Mr. L. 
for some friends, but owing to the great 
quantity of full-blooded black bees in the 


county it was impossible to keep them pure, 
and until Mr. Argo, of Lowell, went into 
the business, some years afterwards, and 
purchased all the black bees in reach of his 
apiary it was impossible to raise anything 
like pure queens. FINNELL. 
Kirksville, Ky. 
cnepepeenestinasitibaiesicdbendaie 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Pleasant Remarks. 





On page 41 ‘ Novice” intimates that we 
have hard feelings toward him, because on 
page 142, Vol. ix. we resented his imputa- 
tion that we sought to advertise our sim- 
plified Simplicity Hive and frame in the 
pages of the JouRNaL. We are certainly 
pleased to learn that he was only indulging 
in one of his pleasantries. We are frank 
to say that the aforesaid ‘ pleasantry ” 
touched our sensitiveness, and we wrote 
the answer on the spur of the moment, and 
when it appeared in print we were sorry. 
If Novice feels hurt, let him consider the 
hard raps he has given others who have 
feelings as well as he. Those free criti- 
cisms have produced wounds that mere 
explanations will never heal. 

We rejoice to see a different tone in the 
writings of some of our bee men, and in the 
conduct of our Bee Journals. Instead of 
being conducted for selfish interests, and 
utterly ignoring each other’s existence, there 
has arisen a brotherly feeling and a dis- 
position to lend a helping hand. We ob- 
serve that since the birth of Gleanings, 
Novice has come down to a milder way of 
expressing himself than formerly. We are 
happy to see it, and if we have written any- 
thing not in accordance with kindly feel- 
ings we crave pardon. We will accept 
‘‘pleasantry” as an explanation, and trust 
Novice will treasure up nothing against us 
for our hasty remarks. 

Hartford, N. Y. 


— -_——_ + - —~ 


SCIENTIFIC. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees’ Breathing. 





‘*In your April number, page 84, second 
column lower half, Mr. Adair makes some 
assertions which have often been made by 
others, but which appear to me so foolish 
that I cannot help noticing them. He says: 
‘*The last paragraph is the statement of a 
fact that has been settled among naturalists 
for a long time, 7. e. that the bee inflates its 
body with air when about to fly, so as to 
decrease its specific gravity when flying. 
This is not only applicable to insects, but 
ornithologists state that birds do the same 
thing, even filling the hollow barrels of 
their feathers and quills with heated air or 
gas.” Now I want Mr. Adair to explain. 
I will grant for the sake of argument only 
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that the bees’ body has hollows in it, not 
filled with anything but air or if he chooses 
not even air, and also that birds have hol- 
low bones and feathers. This latter is not 
peculiar to birds. Animals have hollow 
bones where great strength is not needed 
and because nature does not put material 
where it is of no use. Now if these hollows 
in bees or birds have no air in them before 
they fly, how can they make them lighter 
by putting air into them. That would 
make them heavier. If these hollows have 
air in them, that air is at about the same 
temperature as their bodies. If they could 
make it warmer it would be no lighter un- 
less they could expel some of it and thus 
make a partial vacuum. But they cannot 
make it warmer and therefore cannot expel 
it. They might press more air in but that 
would make their bodies heavier.—In short, 
bees or birds have no power to make their 
bodies lighter or heavier at will. I think 
Mr. Adair cannot properly call his supposi- 
tion a settled fact. W. 


-_<— > += 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Extractor versus Honey Boxes. 


A great many experienced apiarians are 
advocating the exclusive use of the extract- 
or for obtaining surplus honey, speaking of 
boxes (with them) as things of the past and 
looking upon those who use them as inclin- 
ed to ‘‘ old fogyism.” 

In this age of the 19th century, progress 
and improvement are the watchwords ; are 
we not then a little too much inclined to go 
after things of the ‘‘new idea” order— 
throwing up our hats every time we hear of 
anything in bee-culture which strikes us 
as being a deviation from the old path— 
running our apiaries upon windmill princi- 
ples—talking about barrels and hogsheads 
of honey to be secured the coming seascn 
in spite of drouth or storm, when in fact 
our stocks are-daily diminishing in num- 
bers, and it is only by exercising the great- 
est vigilance that we can prevent the native 
blacks from running out our pet Italians. 

That the extractor is an indispensable 
article in a well managed apiary, probably 
all acquainted with its working will admit; 
but that beautiful comb honey is to be 
supplanted by the extracted article will 
only take place when the eye hath lost its 
admiration for beauty, and fancy and style 
have nothing to do with the sale of this 
staple luxury. 

So long as the idea of crushed bees and 
other impurities is connected with the sight 
of strained honey, just so long will that 
put up in fancy boxes continue to com- 
mand the higher price. 

Were all honey raisers the coming season 
to run theirapiaries exclusively for extract- 
ed honey, and the season be as good as was 


the past, I fear our markets would be glut- 
ted and the crop find, at wholesale, a price 
but little above that of ordinary strained. 
The low price at which it was quoted the 
past fall and winter in the principal places 
of consumption throughout the country I 
think will bear me out in making this pre- 
diction. 

While honey in glass boxes in New York 
was quoted at from 30 to 35 cents a pound, 
wholesale ; extracted and strained was only 
put down at from 12 to 15 cents a pound. 
To be sure we sometimes get a better price 
for it when put up in jars, but how are we 
to keep it from hardening? In the lan- 
guage of D. W. Quinby, commission mer 
chant, handling large quantities of honey, 
and brother to M. Quinby, ‘it soon 
candies, looks like lard and don’t sell.” I 
have a doubt as to whether these advocates 
of the slinger theory believe they obtain as 
nice an article by using the extractur, as 
that stored away, evaporated and sealed by 
the bees themselves. Has it the luscious 
richness to the taste? Ihave heard good 
judges of honey say it has not. 

For example, take from the box a flake 
of white comb honey built just the right 
size to fit a small plate, and it is of itself 
an ornament even to the table of the rich 
and will tempt the palate of an epicure. 
Slice that comb up into small squares to be 
passed to each individual, and can anything 
in the shape of liquid honey excel, or even 
compare with that which drains into the 
bottom of the dish from the severed cells— 
clear as water from the limpid spring— 
aromatic as the flowers from which it was 
culled—iempting to both eye and taste and 
pure as ever are the unadulterated pro- 
ductions from natures laboratory. 

The symmetrical beauty in the structure 
of the comb, each tiny cell a perfect hexa- 
gon and solving a mathematical problem 
in Euclid, furnishes a subject for conversa- 
tion, and all are ready to praise the indus- 
try of the little bee endowed with such 
wonderful instinct. No wonder the old 
poets sang to its praise; for the product 
of its labors furnished an article of export 
from the islands of the Mediterranean to an 
extent beyond anything we hear of in these 
modern times of imported queens and 
honey slingers. 

I do not make these comparisons in a 
fault-finding spirit, but merely to look the 
subject square in the face without ignoring 
what others have done before us. 

For the past few winters bee-keepers 
have had a serious difficulty to contend 
with and I fear the advantage gained in 
building up swarms by the use of the 
movable-comb frame is more than offset 
by disastrous losses in Wintering, and a 
close canvas would probably show that in 
the United States there is not more than 
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one bee-keeper where there were ten several 
years ago, and is not this loss often greatly 
endangered by the too free use of the ex- 
tractor, often leaving hives in a starving 
condition at the close of a good season ? 

Some of our largest raisers and shippers 
of box honey are among those who do not 
report their experience through the bee 
journals. 

A few years since Capt. J. R. Hethering- 
ton of Cherry Valley, in this State, sent to 
New York market 25,000 pounds of box 
honey ‘‘as reported” of his own raising. 
The same fall Baldwin Bros., of Sandusky, 
N. Y., shipped to the same market 10,000 
pounds, mostly from their own apiaries, 
although at the same time extensively en- 
gaged in raising Italian queens for sale. 

I was informed by a commission mer- 
chant that a firm in Steuben Co., made one 
shipment of 5 tons. Besides these large 
quantities there were a great many smaller 
lots varying from 500 to 5,000 pounds 
yielding to the producer an income of no 
mean significance. The same course has 
been pursued every fall since, except per- 
haps not on quite so extensive a scale. 
Could the managers of these apiaries be 
induced to give their experience through 
the columns of the bee journals, what an 
amount of testimony would be given in 
favor of using boxes, besides adding a 
large amount of practical information to 
their columns already so replete with use- 
ful knowledge. It matters not how large 
may be the crop if we have our surplus in 
suitable shaped, four-sided glass boxes, it 
will find quick sale at good remunerative 
prices without return or loss of barrel, as 
box honey in this shape sells at gross 
weight without any question, the boxes 
ften paying 100 per cent. above cost of 
manufacture. We are well aware that 
glass weighs heavy, yet consumers want it 
in this shape and are willing to pay a fancy 
price for a fancy article, and in this case it 
pays better to let them have their own way, 
and not be quarelling about tare on old 
wooden boxes. The season for 1874 is 
now at hand, and as many apiaries will be 
run almost exclusively either for box or 
extracted surplus, I hope at its close those 
of us whose lives are spared will have the 
benefit of a good many favorable reports 
pro and con; yet with many others I am 
loath to believe that fancy box honey will 
ever be supplanted by the extracted article. 

C. R. Ista. 

Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


- me - 


When a hive of bees is kept in a state of 
alarm by the tormenting ingenuity of mis- 
chievous boys, the time in which they 
would be ranging over the fields in search 
of honey and pollen, will be lost in defend- 
ing their premises. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Report from my Apiary. 


On making an examination of my sixty 
odd stocks last August, I found all except 
about ten, on the verge of starvation. | 
immediately commenced feeding, and in 
the early part of September united so many 
as to reduce my stocks to fifty, and then 
fed my bees over three barrels granulated 
sugar. Wintered on their summer stands 
without the loss of a single one. Found 
one this spring, queenless, which I united 
with a weak one. My bees now, are in 
splendid condition; good brood in all, and 
plenty of stores. 

On returning home from church on yes- 
terday, and after getting my dinner, | 
walked out in my bee yard, and the first 
thing that attracted my attention, was a 
swarm just issuing, this one being the first 
of the season. Was not expecting a swarm 
so soon. I have to report the loss of hunad- 
reds of colonies in our county last winter. 
The cause was nothing more nor less than 
starvation. The old idea of luck in bee- 
keeping has with me entirely exploded. ! 
am buying plenty of nice,empty worker 
comb at twenty-five cents per pound. The 
season so far has been very unpropitious 
for the honey-gatherers. The ‘‘ oldest in- 
habitant” says we have had more rain this 
spring than was ever known before. The 
rains are followed by cold and cloudy days. 
The main honey crop here is gathered 
from white clover, which is said to be (this 
spring) unusually good. As last season 
here was the poorest ever known, I am in 
hopes this will be the best known for years. 

WiLi. WILSON. 

Bardstown, Ky., April 27, 1874. 

Pe ee oe 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Queen Clipping. 


The extent to which this practice is now 
being carried, is tomy mind, truly alarm- 
ing ; bids fair to endanger the very exist- 
ance of the Italian race of bees, and thus, 
if persisted in, break up bee culture as a 
pursuit. 

Ido not stop to enquire how far Gen. 
Adair may be right or wrong in his scienti- 
fic theories, or his opponents in opposing 
them; but am firmly convinced that to 
maim anything, impairs its efficiency. 
There are a few considerations which seem 
to me conclusive arguments against this 
practice. 

ist. Those from analogy. We look for 
stout offspring from stout parents ; weak 
from weak. We are told that fish found in 
the Mammoth, and other caves are blind, 
having been shut out from the light for 
generations,—showing that the proper ex- 
ercise of the muscles, nerves, and other 
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organs of the eye is necessary to preserve 
the sight. Should we clip the fins of these 
fish for a like number of generations, 
would not the muscles which propel the 
fins, wholly or partially perish from lack 
of proper exercise, and thus produce either 
a finless race or one with puny fins. Con- 
fine the arm ina sling from childhood to 
manhood, and thus suspend the exercise of 
the propelling muscles of the arm, and 
what is the result? a shrunken and useless 
limb ; on the other hand, for the same 
length of time, wield the blacksmith’s 
sledge with the same arm, and powerfully 
developed muscles are the result. 

We are told that a race of bob-tailed 
dogs has been produced by the successive 
severence of the dorsal extremity. 

We know the turkeys, and other domes- 
tic fowls, as well as animals, have by 
domestication been dwarfed in their powers 
of locomotion by the no longer vigorous 
exercise of those muscles which speed their 
movements ; and their progeny are like- 
wise feeble in the muscles of propulsion. 
Thousands of analogies might be adduced 
to show that ‘like begets like” but these 
would seem to suffice. In all the cases of 
impaired locomotion the propelling muscles 
have been idle for generations, and thus 
weakened. The progeny of the succeeding 
generation partakes of the weakness in this 
respect of the preceding. 


If bees should excel in any one thing, it 


should be in their powers of flight. Now 
clip the wing or wings of the queens or 
mother bees, and keep up this clipping for 
generations, thus stopping in the line of 
descent the healthful exercise of the wing 
muscles, must it not inevitably result, if not 
in a wingless, at least in a race with impair- 
ed wings. Long before they became wing 
less the operations of the hive would cease. 

2nd. I believe the workers regard a clip- 
ped mother with suspicion, and at times 
supersede her, or else she dies more readily 
from this cause. Three out of five of my 
clipped queens died last season, two of 
which I found dead in front of their hives ; 
whilst out of thirteen unclipped queens, I 
lost not one that 1 know of. 

3rd. Clipping does not always prevent 
the queen from trying to lead the swarm, 
in which case she falls and may perish. 

4th. It is inconsistent with the spirit of 
the age, which is to improve both animals 
and plants rather than to deteriorate. Clip- 
ping cannot improve or produce a more 
perfect insect. Some writer even advocates 
clipping one leg. If the queen has any use 
for wings and legs, that use is impaired by 
this practice ; and is it not wiser and safer 
to pursue that course which to say the least 
cannot injure, in preference to that which 
may, and let her wings and legs alone ? 


Decherd, Tenn. E. D. SANFORD. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Natural and Artificial Food. 


Among the many peculiar conceits of 
mankind, there is none perhaps more com- 
mon than that of investigating one’s own 
ideas with a great deal of importance ; even 
though the same ideas, or supposed dis- 
coveries have been common to others long 
before and not emblazoned as anything at 
all wonderful or astonishing. 


An Ohio bee-keeper having been led from 
some cause or other to feed sugar to bees 
with seeming good results, straightway 
proclaims the fact to the world, as a great 
discovery of his own, when the truth is 
that it had often been done before, and 
without very greatly agitating the bee 
world. 

Doubtless bees can be wintered on sugar 
syrup, if properly prepared ; but that it is 
in any way superior to the food which 
nature has taught the honey bee to gather 
for its own use, | am very far from believ- 
ing. 

Man may often by scientific knowledge 
concentrate intensify, or direct nature’s 
forces to certain ends and objects, but 
when he attempts to substitute one of her 
provisions for another, he very rarely 
improves ubon the original. While I 
disbelieve in the superiority of sugar as 
food for bees, still less do I believe in its 
prophylactic properties. At its first sug- 
gestion as a remedy for or preventive of 
so called dysentery in bees, I am incredu- 
lous for the foregoing reasons, and the 
results of many experiments of eminent 
apiarians as well as my own, has tendered 
to dissipate entirely the idea of its sanitary 
qualities. 

Perhaps an item of my own experience, 
bearing upon this question might not prove 
uninteresting. 

In August 1872, after basswood had 
ceased to yield honey—which is the last 
we get here of any consequence—I found 
that my bees’ stores were insufficient to 
winter upon ; consequently I fed to some 
25 stocks, 14 barrels of A coffee sugar 
made into syrup. It was fed during the 
hot days the last of August, so the bees 
could put it in good shape for winter ; and 
in order to thoroughly test the properties 
claimed for it, 1feda few late swarms, 
which had made considerable comb, but 
little honey, sufficient sugar syrup to last 
till spring. In order to show that the 
syrup was well prepared, I would say that 
I can show any amount of it to day in the 
combs of the hives, out of which the bees 
died, that is not grained at all, but is of 
good consistency and in fine condition for 
bees. 

About the 1st of January following, my 
bees commenced dieing of dysentery, and 
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the first to die were some of those fed on 
all sugar syrup, and before the Ist of May 
every one fed with sugar, was dead. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that those fed with sugar suffered particu- 
larly worse than those not fed at all—for 
the mortality was very great among all— 
but that it had no effect in preventing 
disease, nor has it in any other cases that 
came under my observation. It may not 
be out of place to say that my bees 
were wintered on their summer stands, in 
movable-frame, double-cased hives, and 
nicely quilted on top. I went carefully 
through my apiary and placed (after feed- 
ing was done) empty combs in the centre 
of the hives, and the honey or sugar each 
side of them. 

The great mortality of bees for the past 
two winters is a fruitful subject for discus- 
sion; as yet, but little light has been 
thrown upon the matter, although I have 
full faith that it may and will be finally 
understood. 

I will not attempt at this time to give 
any theory of my own upon the most 
vexed question, but may at some future 
time give some facts of my own experience 
bearing upon the subject. N. M. C. 

Ellington. 





a 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Experience in Bee-Keeping. 





I have kept bees, more or less, for the 
past four years. During this time my ex- 
perience has been of a varied character. 
Through the summer season my bees have 
done well, and amply rewarded me for 
my labor and trouble. But my high hopes 
and bright anticipations were destined to 
be blasted by the loss in wintering. 

In the winter of 1870, sevenswarms came 
through all right on summer stands. I 
bought two in the spring of 1871; took four 
on shares, increased, and commenced the 
winter with twenty-three swarms on sum- 
mer stands. They all died, and the spring 
of °72 found me without a bee,—but not 
discouraged. I concluded to stick to the 
old motto, “If you don’t at first succeed, 
try, try again,” and ‘‘ what other folks can 
do, why with patience may not 1?” 

In July I again ventured to invest, and 
bought four young swarms, aiso one 
swarm of Italians. As they were late colo- 
nies, they did increase, and I again attemp- 
ted to winter these five swarms on summer 
stands, with but light protection. I was 
again doomed to disappointment and loss. 
The spring of 73 found my bees all dead, 
with plenty of honey in their hives, which 
showed they were not starved to death. I 
now made up my mind not to try out-door 
wintering again. I was determined not to 
give up if it took my ‘‘ bottom dollar.” In 











April I bought ten colonies of hybrids, six 
of which died before the first of May. 
Then, besides, one colony of pure Italians, 
bought of E. Gallup, in June, proved to be 
very prolific, I Italianized and increased 
artificially to nineteen swarms. Took from 
them 300 lbs. honey, twenty-five of which 
were comb honey, and the remainder “ ex- 
tracted.” Did not get my extractor till 
late in the season. Sold both comb and 
extracted honey for 25 cts. per th., and 
could have sold 1,000 lbs. more if I had had 
it. The extracted was taken in preference to 
comb. I prepared my bees for winter, 
by taking the covers off and raising the 
honey-boards, to give ventilation, and set- 
ting them in the cellar, about two feet from 
the ground. All except two had an abund- 
ance of natural food. The temperature 
ranged from 32 to 40 degs., usually 35 deg. 
They are in fine condition, except two, 
which we have fed on candy. 
E. A. SHELDON. 
Independence, Iowa. 


—_—_-~<- 








For the American Bee Journal, 


Gallup's New Idea Hive and its 
Advantages. 





Some one has asked for a description of 
the New Idea Hive, asI use it. For an ex- 
periment, I have used my standard frame. 
But if I was going to commence anew, IT 
should make the frame wider, for reasons 
which I will not now attempt to give. I 
make the hive four feet long (inside meas- 
ure) twelve inches deep, and _ fourteen 
inches wide. This hive holds thirty-two 
worker combs. I double case the sides, 
leaving one-fourth inch dead air space be- 
tween outer and inner case. The object of 
double walls is, if bees cluster against the 
wall, it is warm; while if they cluster 
against a single wall in extreme cold 
weather, the consequence is chilled bees and 
dysentery. 1 use three honey boards, or 
the Bickford quilt will answer, just as any 
one fancies. I use a four-inch chamber, 
spread cloth over the frames for winter, and 


| fill in with two or three inches of sawdust. 


Now place the roof over all, make winter 
passages through the centre of all the 
combs, but the two front ones, close the 
rear entrance and you are ready for winter. 

I make entrances in each end just alike 
nearly across the end at the bottom, and 
regulate with entrance blocks; and a little 
above the centre I have an inch hole in each 
end. With a full stock, and in hot weath- 
er, both ends are open. The inch hole in 
summer, while the bees are gathering honey 
rapidly, allows the moisture to pass off 
which is evaporated; and we never have a 
puddle of water for the bees to passthrough 
early in the morning; and in winter, provid- 
ing the hive gets buried in snow, the bees 
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will never smother,—even if the lower en- 
trance should become fastened up with ice. 

You will see that the combs run cross- 
ways of the entrance in this hive. The ad- 
vantage of this hive is, bees winter per- 
fectly, and with as little consumption of 
honey in proportion to the number of bees, 
as they do in a cellar or special repository. 


They never fly out in winter, providing we | 


have the cluster four combs from the en- 
trance, unless the weather is warm enough 
for them to take a flight without loss. We 
never have to shade the entrance as we do 


other hives, with combs running from front | 


to rear to prevent the bees from flying in 
winter. It is a perfect non-swarmer, pro- 
viding we take their honey from them and 
do not allow them to restrict the queen 
from breeding. We can raise more bees 
in this form of hive with less manipulation, 
than any other form we ever saw, and it 
always takes bees to gather honey, with us. 
Mr. Langstroth, in a private letter, says, 
‘* The improvement in hives is as great an 
advancement in bee culture, as the invention 
of the movable comb or extractor.” 

Again, providing we place a large swarm 
in this hive, all the comb is built worker- 
comb, and if we take out a comb and in- 
sert an empty frame, it is filled with worker- 
comb every time with us, and this is an 
item of no mean value. Mr. Adair has 
veen ridiculed for advancing such ideas, 
and | may be also. But there are people 
that wish to advance in bee culture, and 
there is no harm in giving our ideas to such. 
I have fully tested the hive, and am so well 
satisfied that 1 shall make more of them. 
i have a stock that now occupies twenty- 
six combs, with bees. I wintered one small 


late swarm in the hive last winter, for an | 


experiment, and I never wintered with bet- 
ter satisfaction in the cellar, and my strong 
stocks wintered splendidly, and every one 
Knows that the winter of 1873 was severe 
enough as a test, to satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

in this hive we have no use for a divis- 
10n board. Understand that what I call a 
strong swarm would be two swarms put 
together from ordinary 2,000 cubic inch 
hives. We have ascertained to our own 
satistaction, that one good queen without 
any care whatever, will occupy over 4,000 
cubic inches of comb in the ordinary man- 
ner with brood, in this form of hive. We 
use the extracted or cell-comb honey in the 
frame. In this climate we can extract all 
the honey made up to the middle of August, 
with perfect safety. In such a hive, and 
With the Italians, and good, common sense, 
we have a permanent institution. 

No cold, chilling, dampness, or imperfectly 
evaporated honey, causes dysentery. We 
have no dysentery in this hive, providing 
we use good, common sense. The Italians 





will renew their queens almost invariably, 
and with my management there is no feed- 
ing to be done at any time. They are self- 
supporting. They breed later in the fall 
and earlier in the spring; consequently are 
always strong in numbers, and with us 
strong stocks are the sheet anchor to suc- 
cessful bee-keeping. 

The past season was the poorest that I 
have seen since I came West. I sold my 
stock down to fifteen all in large twin and 
New Idea hives. From seven I increased 
up to thirty-six, and from the other eight I 
took 800 lbs. surplus. Now I am not the 
only person that has beeu testing this hive. 
But I have had it tested in Michigan and 
other parts of this State, and think I am 
not mistaken if I do claim that every 
person will like the hive, or that every one 
will succeed. But I claim that what I have 
done, others can learn to do. This morn- 
ing, with the thermometer 20 degs. below 
zero (Feb. 24, 1874) by listening at the front 
of my twin hives, the bees are making a 
loud, roaring noise, showing conclusively 
that they have to consume honey largely to 
keep up the warmth. But listen in front 
of the Jong hive, and we only hear a gentle 
buzz or hum, and in moderate weather we 
can hear nothing, unless we jar the hive, 
showing just as conclusively that the con- 
sumption of honey is but a trifle in com- 
parison. 

Now I have used two-story hives, and 
could use them again, but I know that a 
two-story hive is not adapted to wintering 
on the summer stands; neither can we raise 
anywhere near the’ same amount of brood 
that we can in the horizontal hive and con- 
tinuous chamber. The difference is so 
marked when we take the season through, 
that any person must be terribly prejudiced 
that cannot see it. The hive will cost more 
than one dollar, and it will be worth more. 

E. GALLup. 
ee ees 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Top and Side Surplus Boxes. 


A question in which some are interested 
is: ‘Are top or side surplus honey boxes 
best?” 

When a new swarm enters an empty hive 
and commences work, they commence at 
the top of their hive. For this there is a 
very obvious reason. The form of their 
todies and the nature and form of their 
comb, makes this the most convenient way 
to operate. From the top they can hang in 
clusters and work upon the comb and build 
down half way to the bottom of the hive be- 
fore the top is fully completed. If top sur- 
plus boxes are used when first placed in the 
hive, they will probably enter them first. If 
it is a small colony it will be some time be- 
fore comb will be prepared for the deposit 
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of eggs in the body of the hive, and brood 
will be raised in some of the boxes, injuring 
the surplus honey. If the breeding apart- 
ment is as high as the boxes, the boxes on 
the sides, may be entered by a part of the, 
swarm, at the same time with the commence- 
ment in the breeding apartment without 
danger of brood in the boxes. If the 
swarm is a large one, from 50 to 100 lbs of 
surplus honey may be expected the first 
season. 

The side and top boxes both may be 
placed on as soon as the weather becomes 
warm enough, that no delay may be caused 
to the breeding. 

‘“* Which are best for surplus?” 

This question sometimes receives an an- 
swer according to the interest or prejudices 
of the writer. Ifa man uses top boxes 
only, in his operations ; he probably thinks 
und pronounces them best. If one has used 
only side boxes, he probably is decidedly 
in favor of side boxes. 

I have thoroughly tried both. I have 
had 24 side boxes upon a hive and no top 
boxes. I have had 18 side boxes and 9 top 
boxes upon a hive at the same time. I 
have been unable to discover any important 
advantage of one over the other, as to time 
of commencement or success in using them. 
Those upon the top have some advantage 
from the warmth arising from the body of 
the hive. The side boxes may have the ad- 


vantage of ease of access and proximity to 
the entrance to the hive. 


I have made it a rule to place guide comb 
in my boxes to encourage early commence- 
ment in them. In the top boxes, the en- 
trance is through the bottom, and the guide 
comb is attached to the top. My side boxes 
have glass on the outer and inner end of the 
box. Inside glass is from one-half to one 
inch narrower than the height of the box, 
leaving an entrance of one-half to one inch 
wide between the glass and the top of the 
box. I attach guide comb to the top of the 
box so as to come even with the glass, of 
abéut one inchsquare. I remove the mov- 
able partition having the sheet of comb in 
the breeding apartment entirely uncovered. 
I then set the nine side boxes on each side; 
three on the bottom of the hive with the 
inner end of the box, one-half inch from 
the comb in the breeding apartment ; bring- 
ing the guide comb so near that the bees 
can pass to it as readily as from one sheet 
of comb to the other in the hive. I then 
place the nine top boxes upon the top of the 
hive and the side boxes. With boxes thus 
prepared and arranged; the nine boxes were 
as readily entered and occupied and fitted as 
those on the top. I think the important 
points are; have your boxes on early; place 
them in intimate connection with the hive, 
with small pieces of guide comb to encour- 
age early commencement in storing surplus. 


To attach the guide comb, when construct- 
ing the boxes, I prepare 10 or 12 more or 
less ready to receive the top, I lay the top 
bottom upwards, cut as many pieces of 
guide comb as are required; I take a lighted 
candle in my left hand with pieces of guide 
comb in reach, heat the edge of the pieces 
in the candle and then press them to the top 
board; and when cool nail the top board in 
its place. It is some gratification after- 
wards to see the bees engaged in filling them 
all up. JASPER HAZEN. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Ee Se eee See ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Machine-Extracted Honey. 


Since the introduction of the honey 
pump, bee-keeping has become quite a 
source of income to the intelligent bee- 
keeper, and machine-extracted honey bids 
fair to end the demand for comb honey. 
The public are very easily convinced of the 
superiority of the machine-extracted honey, 
however persistently the people in genera] 
stick to old customs. The most these 
Thomases need in order to be convinced, is 
to be shown the mode ef extracting. 

The production of machine-extracted 
honey is of so much more profit to the 
bee-keeper than the production of comb 
honey, that it is worth while to take the 
trouble to convince the ignorant that the 
former is the best and purest honey of the 
two. Every respectable bee-keeper soon 
gets a good patronage among his neighbors, 
but the quantities of honey we produce are 
so large that it requires a little extra exer- 
tion to dispose of them. Our dest honey 
should be put in glass jars, in small quanti- 
ties, and every store in the neighborhood 
should be supplied with ‘‘ pure machine 
extracted honey.” It should be put up 
about like canned fruit, in boxes and jars— 
properly marked with the name of the 
producer. I adopted some years ago, the 
square jars holding 1 and 2 lbs. honey, and 
find them to work admirably. I puta 
dozen jars in a box, and find a ready sale 
at the following prices : 

1 gross (12 boxes) 1th jars honey@ $42.00 
aa 2th ‘“ - 82.00 
1 doz. (1 box) ie * 4.00 
2h ‘ = 7.50 

1th honey AO 

2% ‘ 15 

3h 1.00 

For 1th jars, especially, | found a good 
wholesale trade, while the retail trade in 
my store was about alike in 1, 2, and 3 tb 
jars. I wish to add that 99 out of every 
100 of my customers buy my machine- 
extracted honey in preference to the 
choicest comb honey. I have bottled and 
sold, since last season, more than 10,000 Ibs 
of honey, I sold it, not with the aid of an 
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agent, but as customers would call for it at 
the store. 

Having bought respectable lots from 
different parties, I had some experience in 
the different ways of putting up. This is 
what I wish to speak about for-the benefit 
of all concerned. We are all apprentices 
yet, and may be profited by a liberal ex- 
change of ideas. 

Crystalization spoils the ready sale of 
honey, although we all know that pure 
honey will crystalize. Some kinds will do 
so quicker than others. Linden honey for 
instance has, in my experience, crystalized 
when white clover honey has shown no 
signs of it, and some white clover honey 
has crystalized while other white clover 
honey has kept perfectly clear. 

I have now on a shelf a dozen or more 
of 3ib jars of my own honey, which show 
not the least signs of crystalization, while 
I have bought no honey of anybody since 


November, or end of October but was | 


crystalized. My own honey is very clear, 
of a rich golden color, and thicker than the 
thickest syrup. That part of my honey 
which formed into crystalization, did not 
expand inthe jars but rather contracted, 
like lard, after having cooled off. And 
when brought to its fluid state again, by 
putting the jars in hot water it retained the 
same substantial thickness. Not so with 
any other honey I had bought. I had 


filled several barrels of honey in half gal- 
lon fruit jars, to prevent it from candying 


in the barrels. The jars had tin covers 
slipped over the mouths. After crystaliza- 
tion had taken place, I found the covers as 
if on icebergs, sticking one or two inches 
above the jars, honey running down the 
shelves, several jars burst in the lower tiers 
where the covers could not give, and more 
jars would have burst but for my partly 
emptying them in time. One and two 
pound jars, being corked and tinfoiled, had 
the corks driven out etc. Nothing of that 
sort happened with my own honey. What 
was the reason ? 

I had been particular to leave my honey 
standing for a day or two after extracting, 
in tin buckets made for the purpose—stone 
jars, when buckets did not hold out etc., 
when I hada good chance of having it 
skimmed perfectly. I think it essential to 
not leave a particle of wax in the honey 
before we put it away for safe keeping, 
whether in barrels or jars, as that particle 
of wax may form the nucleus for the 
crystalization of the honey. 1 used to 
heat all of my honey, but found the honey 
would get dark whenever the fire was too 
strong. 

Next season I shall have a receiver made 
of tin to hold 500 or 600 lbs, when I shall 
have a better chance to let the honey stand 
a few days after extracting, then skim the 


top perfectly and draw from below the 
pure article. The last out of the receiver 
may be heated over a slow fire if necessary. 
I should never be satisfied with the honey 
sunning through a strainer from the pump 
into the barrel which was then to be cork- 
ed up. 

Here I would ask: Has the honey too, 
something like animal heat, which should 
evaporate before the honey is put up in 
tight vessels? I have heard of pure honey 
souring in jars or barrels, and I see it stated 
by prominent bee-keepers that uncapped or 
fresh collected honey is too thin and 
watery to extract, etc. Now I may say 
there is no thicker honey than mine, and I 
never had any sour. May not this hasty 
shutting up be the cause of all this trouble ? 
I have never let the bees cap any honey 
when I could help it, have pumped every 
week or whenever the cells were filled. 
This saved time and labor to both parties, 
and I have not yet seen my honey excelled. 
During last month a customer ordered a 
gross of honey and asked me to exchange 
two boxes, which had crystalized. They 
would have been sold long ago, he said, if 
the honey had not been candied. Accord- 
ingly we opened our boxes to dissolve the 
honey by setting the jars in hot water, (no 
need to uncork them, but they have to be 
relabeled) before delivery. The last four 
boxes in one row had stood there ever since 
the last honey harvest, it was my own 
honey and not a jar had crystalized, while 
all the rest of the jars had crystalized per- 
fectly, most of them with corks driven up 
a little, as far as the lid would admit. 

To sum up the matter I would say : 
Honey should stand sometime after extract- 
ing—to cool off, (?) and be skimmed perfect- 
ly and freed from all other substances (run- 
ning through a strainer is not sufficient) 
before it is put up in air-tight vessels. 

Some bee-keepers have the bad practice 
of sticking a piece of comb honey in a jar 
of nice machine extracted honey. This 
may look nice in the eyes of the ignorant, 
but it does not look well in the eyes of 
those knowing better, and it is no more the 
pure honey, it contains also a piece of wax 
with those impurities which always will 
adhere to the comb. Besides it does not 
take a piece of comb to convince con- 
sumers that the honey is pure. Pure honey 
recommends itself. 

Hives not only require a proper handling 
of the bees but also a proper handling of 
the product to make bee-keeping a suceess. 

Cincinnati, O. Cnas. F. Mura. 


——_- ~ 

If bees are not allowed to possess any- 
thing analogous to reason, the regard for 
their queen, and the watchful care of their 
young, must result from some pleasurable 
sensations derived from them. 
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For tne American Bee Journal. 


Shall we Clip our Queen’s Wings? 


Gen. Adair, to whom I think we are 
much indebted for his ‘‘ New Idea Hive,” 
holds that the air tubes, which help 
to form the veins of wings, are important 
aids in respiration; hence, clipping the 
wings, clogs respiration, and renders the 
queen imbecile. 

Again, accidental ‘peculiarities are inher- 
itable; should we then crop our queen’s 
wings, at the risk of creating a race of 
wingless queens? First, as to the facts :-- 
Surely, neither structure nor a false phys- 
iology, can hope to refute the well-grounded 
facts gleaned from experience. The real 
proof of the pudding is still in the eating; 
and who of us, that are experienced bee- 
keepers, have not demonstrated that wing- 
clipped queens are, in every way, the 
equals of those with ‘‘ undamaged respira- 
tion.” An Italian queen, with clipped 
wings, procured from Mr. Langstroth, and 
three years of age, netted me $40.00 during 
the season of 1873. Half of my queens 
had wings clipped, and they were fully the 
peers of the others. All these netted me 
over $30.00. Now, friend Adair, is not 
that pretty well? I believe the experience 
of nearly all, will refute your theory. 

Now for the theory :—To be sure, there 
are trachez in all the wings, whose cer- 
tain function is to convey air to arterialize or 
oxygenate the blood which is to nourish the 
wings; but after the wings are once fully 
formed, they need no further nourishment, 
unless broken down by use. The queen, 
after her marriage flight, has no further use 
for her wings in a well-kept apiary; so they 
need little or no nourishment, blood or air : 
in fact, are effete appendages, and may as 
well—yes better—be cut off. In both the 
white ants (neuropterous), and common 
ants (hymenopterous), the economy of the 
colony, and also the nature and functions 
of the individuals, are very similar to the 
same among bees; and in their case the 
workers bite off the queen’s wings, to pre- 
vent swarming. Yet these queens are very 
fertile, and apparently very healthy. Can 
we doubt that nature would have provided 
for the despoliation of the queen-bee’s 
wings, except that, in nature, swarming 
was a necessity, and demanded perfect or- 
gans for flight? Domestication changes 
affairs, and thus should change manage- 
ment. 

No! Air and trachee are only needed 
to insure growth and nutrition of the part 
(the part gone), the air and tubes are no 
more needed. As well declaim against 
amputation of a limb, because it would cut 
otf the supply of blood. I believe the two 
cases are strictly analogous. 

But would not the deformity become a 
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permanent inheritance? It has not, with 
ants; nor in higher animals has cropping 
the ears, branding or cutting off the tails, 
for untold generations, given us cause to 
fear any danger: and this too, with organs 
of far greater vitality. Because some tailless 
cat, in some distant clime, is reported to 
have brought forth tailless kittens, breed- 
ers have made very much of a principle, 
which every dog experience proves to be 
exceptional. Congenital deformities, to be 
sure, are apt to be transmitted, but the same 
is not true of deformities acquired after 
birth. 

The editor of this journal, compares this 
practice to the obsolete practice of docking 
horses’ tails. The cases are no ways simi- 
lar, I think. This is painless, and benefi- 
cial; the other, cruel, useless, and shocking 
to morality and good taste. 

Again, God would not have made wings 


| for the queen, etc :—Surely, our friend, the 


editor, did not offer this as a serious argu- 
ment. This argument would strip us of 
our clothing, take the shoes from our 
horses, and render the males of nearly all 
our domestic animals much less useful and 
tractable. 

Domestication makes changes desirable; 
and man has been given a mind capable of 
suggesting improvements upon nature; else 
why our houses, barns, or even our im- 
proved hives ? 

It is strange that Dr. Packard should 
have added his commendation to this 
theory. He must have supposed that prac- 
tice or experience demanded it. Yet this 
is not the first mistake, or hasty conclu- 
sion, from men of rare scientific acquire- 
ments. Else why did Prof. Riley give 
credence to the error, refuted by anatomy, 
and contrary to all experience, and correct 
observation, that bees eat into grapes, 
when, forsooth, they only lap up what is 
rapidly going to waste, through the mis- 
chief caused by the stronger jaws of wasps, 
or frugivorous birds ? A. J. Coox. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., 
May 9th., 1874. 

es 


For the American Bee Journal 


Extraordinary Swarming in March. 


On the 11th. of Feb., the day being 
warm and suitable, I carried my hives out 
of the cave and let them have a purifying 


flight. The day following being cool, they 
were returned to the cave and left there 
until the 17th of March when they were 
carried out and placed on their summer 
stands. The day was suitable, being warm 
and calm, and in a short time the air was 
alive with them. Before we had finished 
their removal and while carrying others 
out, I noticed a great many bees about a 
certain hive, and remarked to my son, who 
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was assisting me, that there was an extra 
strong colony. We placed the last one on 
its bench about 2 o’clock p. m., and I must 
confess I felt much gratified that all the 
colonies were alive and in a condition to 
do well; for my experience the two 
winters before, had been attended with 
such a loss that I felt quite a relief when 
the last hive was out and each one contain- 
ed a colony of living bees. (For during 
the winter of 1871-72 and spring following 
I lost 26 colonies. And in the winter of 
1872-73 and spring following I lost 93, 
leaving 23 to start out with in poor condi- 
tion. They all died with dysentery.) About 
3 o’clock p. m. the supposed strong colony 
was found to be swarming out and the 
bees lighting on several hives around, rush- 
ed in but soon came out again, joined by 
the inmates, and such a swarming mania 
was a new thing tome. The air was full 
of bees from all the hives and it appeared 
as if most of those too were siezed with the 
same excitement and joined the big crowd. 

After going through the regular course 
of swarming they settled in two clusters 
several rods apart, and each one contained 
enough bees to make ten or a dozen fair 
colonies at this season of the year. Well, 


here was a damper, and as | stood and 
looked at those two huge piles of bees, the 
pleasant visions of swarms in June, and 
honey too,—Oh,my, how quick they vanish- 


ed! And this unlooked for ‘‘ matter of 
fact’ in its huge proportions hung before 
me, and the question was:* How can Il 
save these bees ? 

The sun was within an hour of setting, 
the wind had come in from a cool quarter, 
and soon the bees would be much chilled. 
One queen seen on the ground was used to 
make a colony with; then hastily passing 
round among the hives, the weakest were 
selected and an ordinary sized swarm of 
bees given it, until they were all disposed 
of. The weather becoming too cool to 
meddle with them, they had to be left for 
some time. As soon as it became warm 
enough, I began transferring the colonies, 
to clean hives, and helping the destitute as 
well as I could. 

I find I have lost 26 out of 81, with quite 
a number of feeble colonies to build up. 
The greatest loss sustained was by the de- 
population of the hives from the bees in 
the air at the time of joining the swarming 
party and leaving the numbers in the hives 
so small that they perished during the cold 
spell that followed. Ihave kept bees for 
over 35 years, and have on some occasions 
had colonies in the spring, destitute of 
stores, come off and attempt to enter 
another hive but all these except the first 
one that came off left stores and brood. 

My hives are placed on benches in rows 
and about 8 feet apart. If this should 


come under the notice of Messrs. Quinby, 
Grimm, Gallup, or any other apiarian of 
extensive experience, and they perceive 
wherein I have erred, I shall feel much 
obliged if they will point it out to me. 
Atlanta, Tl. L. JAMES. 


-_-——- ~ 


An Enterprising Settler in Nebraska. 


The Lowell (Nebraska) Register prints the 
record of an enterprising settler. Mr. M. Ss. 
Budlong settled on the edge of Franklin Co., 
Nebraska, bordering on Kearney Co., in 
March, 1872. When he arrived on his home- 
stead, with his two sons, he had two spans of 
horses, but only eleven dollars in money. At 
the beginning of 1874 he had 100 acres of land 
under cultivation; an orchard containing 500 
young apple trees, 100 pear trees, and 100 
cherry trees, and a vineyard of 500 grape 
vines. Mr. Budlong is now about to plant 200 
apple trees, 200 peach trees, and 500 addi- 
tional grape-vines. 

The homestead is in Southern Nebraska, 
and on the level prairie; and no man who 
has the spirit of Mr. Budlong need fear to 
settle where there are no trees to shade his 
roof-tree fromthe sun. If he plantsas Mr. 
Budlong has done, in five years his orchard 
will be coming into bearing: and, if he has 
made a wind brake of cottonwood, he will 
have ample fuel for his stoves. 

Certainly, eleven dollars in cash is not ade- 
quate for the needs of the ordinary settler, 
though there are numerous instances in Neb- 
raska of men starting in this way upon no- 
thing, as it were, and in a few years working 
themselves into positions of comfort.—Such 
men are brave and enterprising ; but a capita! 
of $500, at least, is a good thing upon which 
to start. The larger the capital—given skill, 
enterprise, courage and industry, without 
which money is of little moment—and the 
greater the gain. There is abundant room 
and ample scope in Nebraska for men like 
Mr. Budlong, 


~—> < 
For the American Bee Journa!. 


Rape and what to do with it, ete. 


Many readers of the AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL enquire of us where they can find a 
market for rape near them, in case they sow 
some ? In our pamphlet we state that the 
proprietors of the Fond du Lac Oil Works 
will establish an agent wherever a car load of 
rape can be bought, so you can have a market 
right at your door. But if that amount can- 
not be had. the seed may be sent to them in 
grain bags. Or it may be fed to stock ; there 
ean hardly be anything better for sheep, it is, 
of course, much richer than oil cake ; there- 
fore only a very small quantity should be 
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given at a time. It could be mixed with 
ground feed, we cannot say in what propor- 
tion as we have not tried it. It would thus 
make very rich and healthy food for cattle 
and horses. 

Our thanks are due to friend Dadant for 
the light thrown on the grape and bee sub- 
ject. Fortunately for me it lights up my side 
only, while it leaves Mr. Riley in the dark ; 
it will afford him a sort of magic lantern 
view, where, in order to see the object, one 
must be in the dark. 

Hope the advice given by H. W.S. will be 
followed by those who care to know the 
facts. It is certainly important to know 
whether bees are guilty or not. And by fruit 
and bee cultivators taking close observations, 
we shall know for a certainty, leaving no 
room for doubt. In some parts of the coun- 
try bee-haters are crying aloud for laws for- 
bidding bee keeping ; asserting that they are 
a nuisance, and that they destroy fruit, and 
raise the deuce generally. And if bee-keep- 
ers do not remonstrate they will finally suc- 
ceed in making such laws. 

We as bee-keepers should stand by the bees 
and their keepers, if these charges can be 
proven to be’ false. H. O. KruscHKke. 


i 


To Beginners in Apiculture. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK, 


in the article of last month was given the 
method of queen rearing. Perchance aye, 
very like, the beginners first effort will be 
fruitless. Or instead of four queens he may 
sueceed but partially, obtaining but one, two, 
or three. In this case, or even if his first 
attempt be an entire success, he had better 
repeat the operation and be sure that the first 
year’s experience has made him an adept at 
queen rearing. Any time that we desire 
queen cells, we have but to remove a queen 
from the colony —always from our most 
esteemed colony—and queen cells will be im- 
inediately built, and very soon filled. Not 
only beginners, but every bee-keeper should 
always have a good number of extra queens 
during the honey season. The reason for 
this will appear in the sequel. 


TO INCREASE OUR COLONIES. 


It is not in the province of these articles to 
show that artificial division of colonies is 
superior, hence preferable to natural swarm- 
ing. But all experienced bee-keepers know 
this to be the case. Convenience, as well as 
the best success, demands that the beginner 
should practice artifical swarming. The 
apiarist may make two colonies from one, or 
what will be better for our beginner, be con- 
tent with an increase of one colony at a time. 

Take your rotten-wood and smoke both the 


old colonies very thoroughly, and also one of 
the nuclei, which has hatched out a queen.— 
The queen should have been hatched 7 or 8 
days, that you may be sure that she has met 
a drone and been fertilized.—Place after the 
thorough smoking, the nucleus frames, 
queen, bees and all into a separate hive, then 
take 3 or 4 frames, bees and all, from each of 
the old hives, being very sure not to include 
the queen, as such a mistake would involve 
the loss of a queen and a check in the opera- 
tions of the old hive, and that too at a season, 
when inactivity is attended with serious loss. 
Put these frames in the new hive with 
the two frames taken from the nucleus. Now 
fill in all three hives with empty frames.— 
These may be put between full frames so as 
to insure straight comb building, or as I pre- 
fer all at one end, so as not to separate brood, 
in which case the apiarist must see that the 
comb is built true to the frame. Now place 
your nucleus hive say,one foot to one side, and 
place your new colony so that the entrance 
shall be.very near where that of the nucleus 
was. By moving afew inches each day the 
hive can soon be placed where desire may 
dictate. The old bees taken from the old 
hives will return, while the young ones, the 
bees from the nucleus, and the rapidly hatch- 
ing brood will soon make a strong colony. 
The free use of smoke will prevent fighting 
which would seldom ensue without it, as the 
new hive through mixing of bees, together 
with the great number of young bees, will 
almost always change anger into surprise. 


Now as the bees grow in strength, the col- 
onies may grow in number by a repetition of 
the above process. By thus making new col- 
onies from several, all the colonies are kept 
strong as they do not feel the loss of the few 
bees, few frames, and comparatively small 
amount of brood. I now have hives (May 9th) 
with ten frames of brood—frames one foot 
square. They could easily spare 3 or 4 
frames. The great point in successful bee- 
keeping is to always keep the colony strong, 
as this fortifies against nearly all the ills in 
bee-keeping. Another point equally import- 
ant already hinted at is to suffer no pause in 
the labor of the hive during the honey sea- 
son. See to it that no hive is queenless even 
for a day. 

As the warmth and bloom draw on see to it 
that your bees have plenty of room. Ifthe 
queen has no room to deposit eggs from the 
fact that all the cells in the breeding depart- 
ment are full of honey, buy an extractor and 
extract it. If the workers need more room 
for storing, put on boxes or put some frames 
in your upper story. If both queen and 
workers have plenty of room and are shaded 
from the hot sun. I think the bees will 
never hang idly from the outside of the hive. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE, 1874. 


What is Honey? 


Gen. D. L. Adair is reported to have said 
at the North American Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention: ‘Strictly speaking, there is no 
distinct substance that can be called honey. 
The bees gather from flowers, from the 
different sweets known as honey dews, and 
from the saccharine juice of fruits and 
plants, substances that consist chiefly of 
sugar in some forms, mixed with other 
secretions and essential oils, and store it in 
the comb cells, and it is called honey. It 
necessarily varies widely, depending on the 
source from which it isderived. All honey 
is sugar containing vegetable substances in 
solution with it. Sugar in all three of its 
forms is, in a general sense, the sweet prin- 
ciple of plants, fruits and trees. Cane- 
sugar, fruit-sugar and what is’ known as 
grape-sugar, vary but slightly in their con- 
stituent elements, and can be chemically 
converted into each other. They differ 
only in the proportion of hydrogen and 
oxygen, or the element of water. Bees 
will gather and store up anything that sugar 
in any of its forms are mixed with, so as 
to give a decided sweet taste; and while it 
may be true that in the process of gather- 
ing and transferring to the hive, no chem- 
ical change takes place, they mechanically 
change its taste by its absorbing the scent 
peculiar to the hive, and often change its 
consistency by a process of evaporations of 
any excess of water.” 

Gen. Adair is a very scientific and suc- 
cessful apiarian, and we can usually en- 
dorse his views to the full. But he is oc- 
casionally hyper-philosophical, and pushes 
science too far. It may be quite true that 
sugar is the basis of all sweets, honey in- 
cluded, but it is convenient, to say the least 
to have distinctive terms for the var- 
ious saccharine substances, though the one 
luscious principle pervades them all. Only 
confusion of ideas can come to the popular 
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mind, by forcing too much philosophical) 
accuracy into common modes of speech. 
Thus, we call one form of sweet, molasses; 
another, syrup; and still a third, honey. 
What is the good of arguing that there is 
no distinct substance that can be called 
molasses? It is the popular and commer- 
cial name of a liquid sweet obtained from 
the West Indies, having a peculiar flavor, 
and capable of being distilled into rum. 
Yet we all know that its main constituent 
*s sugar, or the saccharine principle. So of 
honey. It is a liquid sweet, gathered from 
a thousand flowers, acted on in some pecu- 
liar way by the honey-gatherers, and poss- 
essing a flavor and properties peculiar to 
itself. But mankind were pretty well 
aware, before Gen. Adair delivered his phil- 
osophical that 
mainly composed of sugar. 
There 


disquisition, honey was 
is a question as yet unsettled 
among scientific bee-keepers, to which Gen. 
Adair seems to give the go-by altogether. 
He says, ‘‘It may be true that in the pro- 
cess of gathering and transferring to the 
hive, no chemical change takes place” in 
the sugary stores collected by the bees. On 
the other hand, it may be true, as many 
suppose, that a chemical change does take 
place, and that the formic acid in the body 
of the bee so acts on the gathered sweet as 
to transform it essentially. There may be 
more than an influence mechanically ex- 
erted by the odor of the hive. Each hive 
is generally considered to have its peculiar 
scent, and hence in joining swarms or in- 
troducing new queens, it is good policy to 
introduce smoke or some perfume to con- 
found the bees for a time, until the new 
colonists or newly-introduced queen come 
to smell like the rest. But honey, if gath- 
ered from the same flower, is all alike, no 
matter in what hive it is stored. At any 
rate, human senses cannot detect any differ- 
ence. It is therefore quite as probable that 
the change is chemical, as that it is merely 
mechanical. On the whole, we are in- 
clined to think that the great majority of 
people will persist in believing that there 
is such a thing as honey. If they should 
come to a different opinion, and conclude 
that it is mere sugar, ‘‘ only that and noth- 
ing more,” we fear it will spoil bee-keep- 
ing, and that it will no longer be possible 
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to obtain twice or three times as much as for 
common sugar. ‘‘ Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


— _—_e- -- 


Successful Wintering. 


To the Editor of AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Sir :—I notice an item in your valuable 
paper, as follows :—‘‘ He may be regarded 
asa master in bee culture, who knows 
how to winter his stock in a healthy con- 
dition, with the least loss of bees, the 
smallest consumption of stores, and with 
the combs unsoiled.”’ 

Well, then, I am a master in bee culture, 
for Lhave succeeded in all of the above 
particulars, combs nice and bright, bees all 
alive, and my strongest stocks have not 
consumed more than 15 lbs. apiece. I will 
tell you how I proceed. I study the ‘ Bee- 
Keeper’s Guide,” use the ‘‘ Thomas” hive, 
have built a bee-house according to the 
‘*Guide,” only I make the walls 18 inches 
thick, filled with oat straw well packed in, 
have two doors, one to open inside and the 
other out, and put newspapers between 
these two doors. Through the winter I 
open the bottom ventilator when the 
weather is warm, and close it again when 
the weather grows cold. 

I prepare my hives for winter by remov- 
ing the honey board, and place on a frame 
of inch stuff covered with wire cloth, then 
fill the cap with wheat straw, by turning it 
over, and filling it in nicely, so that it will 
not fall out when placed on the hive. I 
leave the bottom ventilator of the hive 
open. My bees are always healthy on 
natural stores, and I think it too bad to ex- 
tract all their honey and winter them on 
sugar syrup. Yesterday my bees were 
working lively on meal prepared of two 
parts of buckwheat flour, one of wheat 
flour, with a little sorts and bran mixed 
in.—I am, etc., 

ILA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, April 14th, 1874. 


[We congratulate our correspondent on 
his attainment of the degree of M. B. C.— 
‘* Master in Bee Culture.” His plan of 
wintering is undoubtedly a good one, 
though we should fear, without a large 
amount of ventilation, the bees would be 
too warm in an ice-proof house, with the 
hive cover stuffed full of chaff. Growing 
experience, however, inclines us to the 
opinion that bees are oftener hurt by get- 
ting chilled than by being kept over-warm. 
To judge by the small amount of honey 
consumed, we should be inclined to think 


Mr. Michener has hit the happy mean 


| years’ experience of the method. 


between the two extremes of heat and 
cold. We should like to know if his house 
is regulated by the use of a thermometer, 
and if so, at what degree of temperature he 
keeps it. We should also like to know if 
the past winter is the only one during 
which his bees have been treated in the 
manner described, or if he has had several 
We are 
acquainted with numerous bee-keepers, 
whose experience has been very variable 
in wintering their bees in a similar way. 
We believe that this was the case with Mr. 
Thomas himself, whose plan, as described 
in the ‘‘ Guide,” Mr. Michener has substan- 
tially followed. We can testify that it has 
been ours. ‘‘One swallow does not make 
asummer,” nor does one season’s success 
in wintering a lot of bees constitute an 
apiarian a ‘‘ Master in bee culture.” What 
is wanted is a definite method, which has 
only to be followed to secure uniform and 
certain success. So far as we know, no 
such method has yet been demonstrated. | 
wi sca = 


Back Volumes. 





Complete sets of back volumes are scarce. 
We 
have a set, consisting of the nine volumes 
(complete), which we offer for sale, either 
bound or unbound, for a reasonable sum. 
Many of the numbers we have paid fifty cents 
each for. to complete them. 


But few can be procured at any price. 


We have several, single volumes (complete) 
which we will send postpaid for $2.00 each. 

Several volumes, which lack only a single 
number ot being complete, we will send post- 
paid for $1.50 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards, post- 
paid, for $1.25. Bound in paper covers, $1.00, 
postage 10 cents. This volume is worth five 
times its price to any intelligent bee-keeper. 
It contains a full elucidation of scientific bee- 
keeping, including the best statement extant 
of the celebrated Dzierzon theory. These 
articles run through eight numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. 

(= Beginners in bee-culture, who desire 
to read up in the literature of bee-keeping, 
are earnestly advised to obtain these back 
volumes. Many of our best apiarians say 
they would not sell their back volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for ten times the 
sum they cost, if they could not replace them. 
They are exceedingly valuable alike to begin- 
ners and more advanced apiarians. 
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ARCHIBALD SMITH, Roswell, Ga., writes: 
—‘ The season here, although mild, has been 
so wet since January, that bees have hardly 
got a living; notwithstanding the fruit bloom 
was very abundant.” 


Joun Dawson, Pontiac, Mich., writes:— 
“This has been a poor spring for bees. 
They wintered well enough till March, but 
there have been many days that were just 
warm enough for bees to fly and get lost. I 
have known bees to gather pollen from the 
gray willows, on the 7th onl 8th of March; 
but it was April 20th, this year, before any 
were taken in, and we have had frosty nights 
and cold, bleak days ever since. The buds on 
fruit trees have hardly begun to swell yet.” 


W. A. B., Bridgeport, Ct., writes:—‘* The 
best thing I have ever tried for ee-stings, is 
to first pull out the sting, and then take a 
small tube, the end of a hollow key for in- 
stance, and firmly press round the sting for a 
short time. The reasons for its action, I 
think, are two: first, it presses out the poison: 
second, it bruises the flesh so as to partly 
stop its ome ading. It must be done very 
quick to do any good. I have tried it, and a 
good many other remedies, and this has done 
the best.’ 

H. W. Wrxom, Mendota, Ills., writes:— 
“The past winter has been easy on bees, but 
the spring has been very rough. I have lost 
nearly one-third of mine since the middle of 
Mareh. There has been so much high and 
cold wind it seemed to prevent them from 
breeding, and the old bees are thinning out 
very fast. Those that are left will be very 
weak. The case is about the same gene rally 
throughout this section of country. It is 
now raining and cool, and it is hard to tell 
what the final result will be.” 


Henry CLAUSSEN, Mishicott, Wis., 
—* My bees have wintered well. I put them 
into the cellar Nov. 5, seventy-one in number, 
and carried forty-two of them out April 2, 
and the rest April 8. I lost only one hive, 
because they — nothing more to eat. Three 
colonies lost their queens. One was an old 
queen, but the other two were raised last 
summer. My bees areall in good condition, 
although the weather has been cold almost 
all the time since I took them out. On April 
20 we had a snow storm: the snow was lying 
about a foot deep, and a good deal of it is 
lying on the ground yet (April 15). Some of 
my ¢ colonies have brood in four, and some in 
five frames. I hope for a good season. 


E. A. SHELDON, Independence, Iowa, 
writes: —* My nineteen stands of bees that I 
put incellar on Nov. 18, were taken out April 
17, all alive and in splendid condition, save 
two that died for want of bees enough to 
keep up natural heat. They had plenty of 
natural stores. The seventeen that are left 
are working at a rapid rate, bringing in both 
honey and pollen, although no fruit trees are 
in blossom yet. They have gathered from the 
willow, mostly, of which we have an abund- 
ance here. I wintered in a dry cellar, with 
caps off, board raised, and front entrance 
open full size. The thermometer ranged 
from 32 degs. to 40 degs., generally from 34 
degs. to 38 degs. Occasionally I raised it to 
50 degs. by artificial heat. They were quiet 
all winter, and had no disease or mouldy 
combs, are now about one-half full of brood. 
IT use the Gallup frame hive. I have used 
other sizes, but like this best.” 


writes: 
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Voices from among x the Hives. 


Wm. Morris, Sidney, lowa, writes:—** The 
past winter has been’ a long one with us, but 
rather mild, and bees seem to have consumed 
more honey than usual. The spring is very 
backward, and now (April 20th) the ground is 
covered with snow. ye have had two days 
since the elm came out in bloom, that the 
bees gathered pollen. With that exception, 
they have been unable to get any forage, ex- 
cept flowers fed them. I am trying to keep 
bees, and hitherto have had reasonable suc- 

cess, up to within: the last two weeks. Since 
that time, the conceit has gone from me, I 
went into winter quarters, with twenty-seven 
colonies. They were in the Champion hive, 
yart of them in the size containing eight 
_ savin and part ten. In the fall I removed 
to the cellar twelve colonies, part in the large, 
and part in the small hives. In February, 
those in the cellar were all in good condition, 
but those on their summer stands were more 
or less affected with the dysentery. On ex- 
amination I found every small hive affected, 
but no signs of dysentery in a single in- 
stance among the large ones. A few warm 
days seemed to set all right, and I was 
pleased at having come through the winter 
without losing a colony, but my rejoicing 
was of short duration. About two weeks ago 
the weather was pleasant, and the bees flying. 
when to my surprise four colonies left their 
hives. We succeeded in settling one, but the 
other three went “ where the woodbine twin- 
eth.” I examined the deserted hives, and 
found all nice and clean, and plenty of honey- 
brood and eggs. It isa mystery to me what 

caused it. At first I feared that it was caused 

on having previously examined them to see 
if all was right, but my neighbors suffered 
loss in the same manner. They had a large 
colony in a hive, which came out and settled 
onatree. They knocked the hive to pieces 
and icnmmieanedl the comb with what honey 
they could save, to a movable comb hive, and 
then hived the bees in it. They went to work 
immediately, as if nothing had happened. 
The remaining honey in the hive we ighed 40 
Ibs. So neither disturbance nor want of 
honey could be the real cause. Now what I 
desire to know is: Are large hives less liable 
to be affected with dysentery, than smal! 
ones? And what is the cause of bees leay- 
ing their hives, stores and brood, as ours have 
done? Can some of your numerous corres- 
pondents give the desired information ? ” 


D. D. PALMER, Eliza, Il.. writes :—Wish- 
ing to procure a basket-full of new chips, I left 
New Boston at - m. April 16, in a covered 
buggy drawn by the iron horse and reached 
Keokuk at 9: 15 p. m., crossed the Mississippi 
on the iron. bridge, ‘and on awaking next 
morning I found myself at Hamilton, Il., 
and within about two miles (bee-line) of Ch. 
Dadant and Son. According to directions I 
followed up the creek, occasionally stopping 
to view nature’s works, which in this place is 
grand and picturesque, till I came to a town 
composed of bee-hives of various colors and 
arranged in rows under the shade of a natural 
grove. At the upper end of Main Street and 
near to the above mentioned town is the resi- 
dence of the proprietor ; to which I hastened 
my steps and found myself in time for break- 
fast. Bees and bee-keepers was the topic of 
conversation during which I was shown 
photographs of a few apiaries and of many 
eminent bee men of Europe and America, 
besides an endless number of circulars of 
bees and hives. Every letter and circular 
received finds its appropriate place for pre- 
servation. 

I have formerly thought. when reading an 
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article translated from some foreign bee jour- 
nal that, we should be very thankful to Da- 
dant and others for that tedious task; but 
finding that C. P. Dadant can take a French 
or Italian journal and translate in English as 
fast as we usually read, I have concluded to 
give him credit for his ability instead ofa 
tedious task. C. P. Dadant announces that it 
is warm enough to open hives ; we arm our- 
selves with bee hats, made by attaching 
bobonette toa straw hat and at the lower 
end is a piece of elastic which fits around the 
neck, a shallow box with a handle in the 
middle and divided into suitable apartments 
in which is carried the different articles need- 
ed in the apiary. 

A number of hives are to be fixed for ship- 

ying and now for the modus operandi. Each 
1ive is examined to see if pure and if strong 
enough to fill the order. To secure the frames 
an ingenious bent wire is used at the bottom, 
it being one of Ch. Dadant’s inventions, next 
the frames are properly spaced and nailed 
with brads, then the honey—board is nailed 
and cover ete. I saw several queens and they 
were very uniform in size and color. They 
are well located for shipping facilities, but 
the honey resources are not plenty when com- 
vared with Sweet Home. In all things they 
1ave system and order. The hives are all 
numbered behind and to each is nailed a tin 
black-board holder, the black-board being 
about 3x4 inches, having upon the corner of 
one side the number of the hive and upon the 
opposite side a liquid-slating on which is 
written with pencil the condition of the hive, 
age of queen etc., the writing is turned in- 
ward to prevent being erased, when empty 
the black side is turned outward. The num- 
bered side can be inverted or changed in 
various ways to mean as many different con- 
ditions. Isaid that his hives were numbered, 
the nuclei for raising queens were numbered 
by letters of the alphabet. 

They use the wax comb-guide described in 
Gleanings page 12, vol.2. Also the divisible 
frame, ¢. e. dividing a full sized frame into 
equal halves for the nuclei—see Ch. Dadant’s 
description on page 29 of Gleanings vol. 2. 

They believe bees should have salt, and for 
that yer ose they have a stand in the apiary 
on W ‘ich they invert a small-mouthed jar, 

having previously filled it with strong brine 
and covered with muslin which is tied around 
the neck. Is salt necessary or beneficial ? 
Of what use do bees make of it? Why do 
they prefer water that is salty ? 

C. P. Dadant used a slate pencil for his 


black-board writing, it suggested the idea to 
me that a slate would be better than a board, 
I accordingly procured me eight school slates 
for 70 cents, which I cut in 64 pieces about 
24¢x3 inches each of which is large enough. On 
one side [have put the number of hive and 
on the opposite I put the record and condi- 


tion of the hive. While talking with W. T. 
Kirk of Muscatine, Lowa, about the above he 
said: “Why not drill a hole in the slates 
and hang ona nail”? If slates could be pro- 
cured without frames they would not cost, 
labor and all, over one cent each, which is 
less than the black-board, and so far I think 
much better to write on. Witha rule and 
slate pencil I laid off the slate and then I 
sharpened one end of a file with which I cut 
it on opposite sides and then broke as glaziers 
do. And with a brace and the above file I 
drilled the holes, slate is soft and easily cut. 

I forgot to mention in its place that Dadant 
uses the “ quilt” or rather a very heavy mus- 
lin, they dip the edges in bees-wax to prevent 
the bees cutting, then the original honey- 
hoard is placed on top to hold it down. 
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J. M. Simmons, M. D., Lauderdale, Miss., 
writes :—**I bought 4 box hives, and one of 
King’s $10 close-top hives and transferred my 
bees and combs to them. 

King has the idea in some respects if he 
would cut the frames to , leave off his 
supers and make the hives longer and deeper. 
Last fall having read so much by Novice 
about wintering I reduced my 10 stocks to 6, 
but I think the 10 would have wintered better 
and now I would have 10 stocks instead of 6. 
Last fall I sent to R. M. Argo for two Italian 
queens and he sent me some fine-looking 
ones, but no directions about making queen 
cages, so I lost one in introducing them. 
After my loss I introduced one of the old 
queens and they must have killed her, as I 

ound the hive queenless when I examined it 

in January. 1 commenced this year with six 
hives but having to unite the queenless one 
and letting one starve I reduced my stock to 
four. In wintering my stocks last fall I did 
not kill any of the queens, and the first warm 
spell this year, two swarms came out of two 
of the united hives and went back. I ex- 
amined the hives and found a dead queen in 
each and many bees dead in the hives and 
outside. Well, I supposed just then that I 
was minus two queens and many bees from 
disease, but I found upon examining the 
frames two og fine large queens and they 
are to-day the finest queens I have, and have 
the largest stocks. 

These swarms remained in those hives all 
the winter and as soon as the weather moder- 
ated they took a notion to separate but find- 
ing it rather too cold outside, they returned 
and were killed. In March I was examining 
one of my hives and found them killing their 
queen, superseding her, for they had started 
a queen cell. Leut it outand gave thema 
frame of eggs and brood from my Italian 
stock and now have two fine Italian queens 
and two stocks instead of one, but I am afraid 
they met common drones instead of Italian as 
I had some of both. I have tried to keep the 
common drones out of my hives by killin 
and uneapping. I want to Italianize a 
stocks this year. 

I find there are two kinds of native South- 
ern bees in this section, one a little black bee, 
cross and spiteful, stinging every thing that 
comes near, the other a large yellow bee as 
large as the Italian and very much like them 
in their disposition and habits, but they have 
none of the Italian marks, they must be a cross 
of the Italian, for my queens are as large or 
larger than the Italians, but much darker. I 
never use smoke unless I want to unite them, 
and not always then. I have dispensed with 
supers and converted my two-story hives into 
single story hives 34 in. long holding 21 or 22 
frames 12x9 in. inside measure. 

My bees have quit sugar since they got 
natural supplies, unless it is cool or raining, 
then they work on it. I don’t think handling 
bees often injures them, if the weather is 
vleasant, for mine don’t stop working unless 
| disturb them a good deal, and 1 think some- 
times that opening the hives is a benefit and 
starts them out when if left alone they would 
do nothing. 

Iam trying a small patch of Alsike clover 
to see if it will do for our hot climate. Buck- 
wheat does well here, tried it here last year 
and bees worked on it freely. This has been 
abad season for bees but they have com- 
menced gathering honey. The great trouble 
with us is insects, and want of frame hives, 
most all use the box and gum hives and call 
the queen the king bee, and say it is wrong to 
sell bees but you can steal them and all is 
cla 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year 

Two subscribers, sent at the same time 

Three subscribers, sent at the same time 

Six subscribers, sent at the same time 

Ten subscribers, sent at the same time 

Twenty subscribers, sent at the same time,... 25.00 


Send a postage stamp for a sample copy. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
SOLID NONPARIEL MEASURE. 

First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
One square, 10 lines or less, first insertion 

Next page to Business Department and fourth 
and last page of cover, double rates. 

Twelve lines of solid Nonpariel cooney one inch. 
One column contains % lines of solid Nonpariel. 

Bills of regular Advertising payable quarterly. if 
inserted three months or more. If inserted for less 
than three months, payable monthly. Transient 
advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere strict- 
ly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Room 27, Tribune Building, Chicago. 


Books for Bee-Keepers may be obtained at 
this office. 


Not one letter in ten thousand is lost by 
mail if rightly directed. 


Single copies of the AMERICAN BEE JourR- 
NAL are worth 2 cents each. 


Upon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JOURNAL will be found the date at which 
subscriptions expire. 


Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 
by fault of mail, we are at all times ready to 
send, on application, free of charge. 


The German Bee-Sting Cure can be obtain- 
ed at this office. Sent by Express for $1.00. 
It cannot be sent by mail. See notice. 


Our subscribers in Europe, can now procure 
Postal Money Orders on Chicago. This plan 
of sending money is safe and economical. 


Subscribers wishing to change their post- 
office address, should mention their oud ad- 
dress, as well as the one to which they wish 
it changed. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an explicit 
order is received by the publishers for the 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar- 
rearages is made as required by law. 


The Scientific Farmer, the finest and 
cheapest ao of its class in the world, will 
be sent for three months for 25 cents, or with 
its Chromo, * Just One,” for 50 cents. 


Persons writing to this office should either 
write their Name, Post-oflice, County and 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 


When a subscriber sends money in pay- 
ment for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, he 
should state to what time he thinks it pays, 
so that we can compare it with our books, 
and thus prevent mistakes. 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 2s 
@30c; fair to good, 2%@WBe. Extracted. 
choice white, 14@l16e ; fair to good, 10@12c : 
strained, 8@10c. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F. 
Muth, 976 Central Ave. 

Comb honey, 15@35e, according to the con- 
dition of the honey and the size of the box or 
frame. Extracted choice white clover honey. 
6c. ® tb 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. Sinith 
419 North Main st. 

Choice white comb, 25@29¢ ; fair to good, 
16@22e. Extracted choice white clover, 16@ 
18e. Choice basswood honey, 14@l16e ; fair 
to good, extracted, 8@12e ; strained, 6@10c. 

NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. Wal- 
ker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 5c : 
dark 15@20c. Strained honey, 8@12c. Cuban 
honey, $1.00 @ pal. St. Domingo, and Mexi- 
an, 90@9 # gal. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations 
Sterns and Smith, 423 Front st. 

Choice mountain honey, in comb, 22%4@25c : 
common, 17@20e ; strained, 10@12c, in 5 gal- 
lon cans. Valley honey, in comb, 12@1%e : 
strained, 8@10c. 
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nex” New Club Rates. “a 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL will be sent 
one year with 
Novice’s Gleanings, for - - - 
The Scientific Farmer, for - - 2.50 
The National Bee Journal, for 3.00 
The Bee Keepers’ Magazine, for 3.00 
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$2.25 





A CHOICE oF SIx VOLUMES FOR $5.—ilav- 
ing a few back volumes complete, and some 
lacking only one or two numbers each, we 
will give the purchaser the choice of six of 
such volumes for $5.00, until they are disposed 
of. As only a few can be supplied, those who 
wish to avail themselves of this offer, should 
send for them at once. 


ee 
ts We want several copies of No. i, Vol. 
2, of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and wil! 
pay 50 cents each for them. 


The postage on this paper is only twelve 
cents a year, if paid quarterly or yearly in 
advance at the post-office where received. 
We prepay postage to Canada, and require 
twelve cents extra. 


If you paste anything on a Postal Card, 
when you send to this office, we have to 
pay six cents postage on it. The law de- 
mands that there shall be nothing attached to 
it in any way, without paying double letter 
postage. 


Send stamp for a sample copy of THE Sci- 
ENTIFIC FARMER, an illustrated monthly for 
the Farm and Fireside. It will be sent from 
now to the end of the year 1874, with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL one year for $2.50, 
or with the choice of Chromos—the Fruit 
Piece, or the new and lovely household gem. 
* Just One,” for $2.75. 
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New Advertisements. 


H. H. Flick has tested queens for sale. 


Novice’s apiarian implements are announe- 
ed in this issue. 


The National Bee Journal is offered three 
months for 25 cents. 


The Colorado Agriculturist and Stock Jour- 
nal has an announcement. 


Chas. F. Muth calls attention to his new 
flint white glass jars. See list. 


J. E. Kearns wishes to have it known that 
he has bright golden and dark bronze Italian 
queens to dispose of. 


Gray’s Improved Honey Extractor is illus- 
trated with a cut in this issue, and 500 of 
them offered for sale. 


Hamlin & Benton is the name of anew 
firm, comprised of two thoroughly practical 
bee-keepers. Their queen announcement is 
in this issue. 

- ee eee 


Some one has sent us the name of EMERY 
RAWSON asa subscriber to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL and paid for it one year, giv- 
ing the address as “Hebron, Jefferson Co., 
Wis.” The postmaster writes us that there 
isno such person there. Can some one ex- 
plain to us the difficulty ? We hope so. 


Kruschke Brs. will send their pamphlet on 
Rape and aap Culture free. Enclose stamp 
tor postage. Rape should be sown in June. 
Rapp in August and September. The former 
blossoms in August ; the latter in May. 


The Rev. W. F. Clarke has received the 
appointment of Rector of the Provincial 
Farm and School of Agriculture in Canada, 
and has entered upon its duties. He has the 
good wishes of thousands of bee-keepers. 
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NUMBERS OF THE 


NATIONAL BEE JOURNAL, 


SENT FOR 25 CENTS. 


Edited and published by ELLEN 8S. Tupper, 
jan74m3ex Des Moines, Lowa. 


Automatic Wash Boiler, price ok A $5.00 
2.50 
Both for $5.00 for Thirty Days. 


L. E. CLEMENTS, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FARMING AND STOCK RAISING 


In Colorado. 


jan74ml1 


SEND FOR THE 
Colorado Agriculturist 
AND 
STOCK JOURNAL, 


one of the largest, inost instructive and useful pa- 
pers of its class in the Great West. 


ABLE CONTRIBUTORS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Pablished weekly by 
ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., 


juni4tfex Denver, Colorado. 


In order to hasten the introduction of the 


tt" STANDARD .4) 
Apiarian Implements, 


We make the following offer. 


Standard Hives, including bottom-board, 
door-step, blocks, and all the stand that we 
think is needed to keep it from the ground, $2.00 

Twenty metal-corner frames for above 5%c.ea. 1.15. 

Sample frame, by mail, 

Quilt, 

Or all complete except painting, for 

The same in a bundle with nails, hinges, etc., 3.25 

Extractor made expressly for Standard frames, 
(Comb frame 144 wide, by 10 deep.)......... #9.) 


Any deviation from above, be it only 1-16 of an 
inch, will be only at our regular list prices. 

Full directions for making, with diagrams and 
dimensions, given in GLEANINGS. 


A. I. ROOT & CO., Medina. Uhio. 


We always consider it an especial favor tv 
have customers inform us by postal card 
whether goods are satisfactory ; whether our 
mode of packing is efficient ; time taken in 
transit ; whether Express or Freight charges 
were reasonable, etc., etc. Respectfully, 
jun74tf. A. 1, ROOT & CO 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 
PURE AND PROLIFIC. 


From the original imported stock of Dr. T. B 
Hamlin. Prices reduced. 

For one tested Queen in May, $5.00 

Pramaery “6 “ 6.00 

" ~ July, 5.00 

* August orafter 4.00 


Reduction on larger orders. Untested Queens 
cheaper. Purity and safe arrival of Queens guar- 
anteed. Fnll colonies for sale. Circulars free 

AMLIN & BENTON, 
jun74m3 Edgefield Junction, Davidson Co., Tenn 


THREE NUMBERS 


Che American Bee Journal 
SENT ON TRIAL 


FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
Room 27, Tribune Building, Chicago, Li! 


jun74m3p 


CHICAGO HONEY HOUSE, 


360 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


Be not deceived by the Blue Bottles. os 


Reared and tested in Italian colonies. 
Price reduced. H. H. FLICK, 
Lavansville, Somerset Co., Pa. 


jan74tf MRS. 8. E. SPAIDS, Manager 


BRIGHT GOLDEN & DARK BRONZE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Reared from choice mothers ; will be sent by mai 
or express on receipt of the following prices, viz: 
One Queen, - - - - $2.50 
Five and less than fifteen, each, 
Fifteen or more, - en : 
Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. Agent in Va. 
for Farmers’ Bee Hive. J. E. KEARNS, 
jan74m3 Waterloo, Juniata Co.. Pen 


1.75 
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TO MY BROTHER BEE-KEEPERS. | 

A SPLENDID OFFER! | 

0* receipt of a draft for $38.00 current funds, I will | 
SendaGold Hunting Cased Lever Watch, 

Gent's Size, Jewelled in 23 actions, and warranted to | 

be an excellent time-keeper. The same Lady's Size | 


for $28.00. Will send free of duty. These Watches | 
have sold in Chicago for from $50.00 to $100.00. 
marv4m4 


~ 


J. H. THOMAS, Brooklin, Ont. 
_ $500 REWARD! 

> for a Honey Box that 
will compete with our Im- 
proved Sectional Boxes, 
in any particular. They 
are quickly and cheaply 
made, and sell for three times the first cost 
when filled. 

All that use Boxes, should not fail to see 
them, or they will regret it. Hives cheap- 
er than the cheapest. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 

Address, 
marv4tf. 





Fig. 3. 








Barker & DIcer, 


~\ Marshall, Mich. 


- BARLY ITALIAN QUEEN BEES. 


Ww can furnish any number of Pure Italian Queen 
Bees or Nuclues or full stocks in April and 
May. Send for Price List. Address, 
UNION APIARIAN CO., 
Columbia, Tenn. 
After May ist, addrees Indianapolis, Ind., or Cin- 
einnatti, Ohio. apr74m6 


QUEENS FOR 1874. 


THIRTEEN YEAR'S EXPERIENCE 
IN PROPAGATING. 


SHALL Breed direct from Imported Mothers, and 
- guarantee purity and safe arrival to purchasers. 
The price will be very low. Send for my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass | 








febi4atf 





Every Bee-Keeper should 

subscribe for this Monthly. 

It is the oldest and best 

scientific and ractical | 

Journal of Apiculture in | 

the World. The most suc- | 

cessful and experienced | 

Apiarians in this country | 

and Europe contribute to its pages. Terms, $2.00 | 

a year inadvance. SendaStampforasample | 
Copy. Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

Room 27, Tribune Building, Chicago. 


ADAIR’S ANNALS OF BEE-CULTURE. 


HE Fourth Volume will be issued in Four Quar- 
terly Parts, each the size of former volumes, at 
50 cents each ; $2.00 per volume. The first was issued 
December 1, 1873. Prospectus and club terms sent on 
——. Back volumes, except the first, can be 
still furnished at 50 cents each, in paper, or the full 
set, with Progressive Bee Culture, bound in one ele- 
gant volume, for $1.75. D. L. ADATR, 
nov ctf* Hawesville, Ky. 





TRY IT 3 Months for 10 Cents; 
cents ; or 6 Months with ** Flowers 
of Paradise,” a first-class $6,Chro- 
mo, 1544x2! inches. in eighteen colors, 
trated in allits departments. One of the best A@riIcuUL- 
TURAL and FAMILY papers published. Only $1 per 
year, or $1.25 with best Bee-Book, or $1.65 with 
same terms, or both for $1.95. Send for Sample 
Copies, and Liberal Terms to Agents, Free. 
Write now to 


or with $3 Chromo, ** Putnam at 

for $1.00. The National Agricuiturist is a 
a beautiful 

The Bee-Keeper’s Mas- 

H. A. KING & CO., 14 Murray St., New York. 


the Plow,” 15% x 22 inches, for 50 
sixteen-page paper of 64 columns, handsomely illus- 
CHROMO. azine, a 32-page monthly, 
decT3y1 


MADGE A. TUPPER. MILLIE F. TUPPER 


COTTAGE GROVE HENNERY, 


Breeders and Importers of 


Faacy Poultry, 


"and dealers in 


Eggs of Leading Varieties. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SAFE ARRIVAL and PURITY Guaranteed in all cases 


PRICE OF EGGS, 
Per Setting of Thirteen. 


Houdans, - - - $3.00 
White Leghorns, - 4.00] Plymouth Rocks, - 4.00 
Light Brahma, - 4.00| Partridge Cochins, - 4.00 


The Houdans are the best of French Breeds. 
Chicks of the above Varieties, at very Low 
Price, after the first of July. 


“We speak for those who cannot speak for themselves.” 


Z~ The Humane Journal 


Advocating the prevention 
of cruelty to Animals, in order 
#ito secure healthy food for man 
and comfort for our Domestic 
Creatures. Finely Illustrated 
One Dollar a year in advance 
Send stamp for sample copy.— 
Address all letters to 


SS aa , 
THE HUMANE JOURNAL, 275 East Madison St. Chicago. 


A Gem worth Reading!-A Diamond worth Seeing 
SAVE YOUR EYES, 7 
RESTORE your SIGHT, S 

THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 


By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- / i: 
store Impaired Vision and ae 
Overworked Eyes; how to cuie Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIC- 
URING YOUR FACE, Pampnhiet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free. Send your address to us also. 


Agents Wanted 


Gentlemen or Ladies. $5 to $10 a day guarantee. 
Full particulars sent free. Write immediately, to 


DR. die BALL & CO., (P. O. Box 957 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N, Y. 
___ decT3y1 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


We are prepared to furnish Queens this sea- 
son from the best Stock in this country. We 
send out none but tested Queens, warranted 
pure and prolific. We have a few tested last 
fall that we will send as early as possible, (last 
of April or Ist. of May) at $8 each. These are of 
special value to those who intend to rea! 
Queens early. After June ist. one queen, $5; 
three, $12; eight, $30; thirty, $100. 


Address, ITALIAN BEE C0., 


may T4tf Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dominiques, 


$3.00 











